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Dramatize your teaching with 
real-life situations like... 
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When you are riding in a car alongside a train and you 
hear the Diesel blow two long blasts, a short one, thena 
long one, do you know it means “Better be careful — 
grade crossing ahead”? 


This signal is just one of the many “train talk” messages 
explained in World Book’s intriguing new 16-page 
article on “Railroad.” There are thousands of other fas- 
cinating facts in World Book about transportation, and 
it’s easy to bring this important subject to life with the 
new Unit Teaching Plan on transportation. 
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‘Trains talk, too! 












One of 22 new units planned to accompany World 
Book, the transportation unit organizes in desirable 
teaching sequence the 660 references to World Book’s 
155 different articles on transportation. Also included 
are study questions, answers, and activities designed to 
make teaching easier and more effective. 


Send now for your free copy of the “transportation” 
unit. With it you will receive also free an index to World 
Book’s 22 new Unit Teaching Plans, which have been 
especially well received by both curriculum workers 
and teachers. Each is a teaching plan for some impor- 
tant school topic. Each is easily adapted to any desired 
grade level. Fill in and send the coupon today. 


through 8. 

Mr. George M. Hayes, World Book 

Dept. 1422, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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Free! World Book’s, Unit Teaching Plan on “Transporta- 
tion” and index to 22 new Unit Teaching Plans for grades 4 
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In this Issue... 


W hat is the school doing for the 
child? What is he learning? How 
do you know? What evidence do 
you have? 

Parents, children, teachers and 
administrators present “evidence” 
in the articles in this issue. The 
evidence is interesting. But just as 
interesting, and perhaps even more 
important for you, are the tech- 
nics these folks used to evaluate 
their schools. We hope you'll find 
ideas you can adapt for your own 
school community. 

The yearly election of officers 
by mail ballot is at hand. For in- 
formation about this year’s candi- 
dates, see p. 34-35. 

Something new! See p. 38-40 for 
the discussion topics for the an- 
nual meeting (Chicago, March 
16-19), together with a suggested 
list of questions that may be dis- 
cussed under each topic. For fur- 
ther information about the coming 
meeting, see Department news and 
the inside back cover. 

ow 
Next issue... 

What does it take to do for chil- 
dren what we want our schools to 
do? What does it t rms of 
personnel, equipment, specialized 
services, conmiunity su’ ort, and 
funds—to do the educational job 
we say we want done for our chil- 
dren? 

You'll find some interesting re- 
actions to those questions—from a 
parent group in New Jersey, from 
a statewide study in California, 
from the Research Division of the 
NEA. 

The February issue will carry 
many advertisements from firms 
that will have exhibits at our an- 
nual meeting. Watch for the ads— 
and visit the exhibits! 
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Dear Friend: 


Do you sometimes wish you were twins...or triplets...or quadruplets 
or even quintuplets...? Yes—I know exactly how you feel. Every day 
in every way you who work with young people and books have an ever 
increasing number of requests for help. Of course, more helpers is the answer. 
But helpers in the form of trained assistants are almost impossible to 
find, even when the budget provides. So what’s the answer? 


There is another way to multiply your services. Add reference materials 
that young people can use without constant adult help. It’s the simple 
answer that many librarians and teachers have found to be so helpful. 

But when you start adding reference materials that young people can use 
by themselves, the selection is limited. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR was planned and developed to meet this need, and 
as such is unique in its field. Its style, type size, illustrations, vocabulary 
and clarity of explanation make its use a pleasure rather than a chore. 
And it can serve so many at one time. So multiply your services by 
recommending the using of a reference set that saves you as it serves them. 


Sincerely, 


(CCo-e_ 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 











Can We Evaluate Effectively? 


Your school was evaluated today. Perhaps the evaluation was brief and positive: “I like to go to 
school.” Perhaps it was negative: “The schools just don’t teech spelling any more.” Perhaps it was 
a more ominous ev aluation, of the kind that leads to commandments such as “You shall not teach 
these things:............. 

Qu: ality evaluations come from quality processes. The innocuous, handshaking, sweet-water 
evaluation may be as dangerous as the partisan approach with its bombastic blitzkrieg technics. Con- 
structive evaluation rests on problem-solving technics: identifying problems having factual bases, 

gathering and verifying objective data, ev aluating data, and applying value judgments. Effective 
evaluation processes can transform erratic emotionalized attitudes into sound judgments. 

Of course our schools can be made better. They must be—for each day we realize more fully the 
role they play in a society based upon our common values. Thru cooperative evaluation, thru the 
study technics of mature persons, we can achieve this goal. Materials such as the articles in this issue 
and the analytical questions on pp. 38-40 can help. 

Your school will be evaluated tomorrow —perhaps by a sincere parent who has stopped in for a 
friendly visit, or by a sincere parent who has stopped in ‘for an unfriendly visit. Perhaps your school 
will be lumped with thousands of other schools much walike it, and misrepresented on the pages of a 
national magazine that has been tempted to reckless journalism i in a misguided effort to increase cir- 
culation and wipe out the red ink on its balance sheets. Under any circumstances, your school will 
be evaluated. Your two best friends, the sincere critic and the sincere supporter, ‘should be given 
equal tasks to perform. 

Frep E. Harris 
Professor of Education 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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This 1s the 
Rite Cen Ty 


STICK:-O-MAT 
FLANNEL 
BOARDS 


Durably made of heavy flannel mounted 
on hardboard with reinforced edges for 
long wear. Included is a removable heavy 
wire folding easel with rubber feet to 
prevent scratching or slipping. In moss 
green, maroon, dark blue. 


Two sizes: 18”x24” $3.75, 24”x36” $7.50 






CAPITALS 
lower case 
letters 


Numbers 


JUDY 
ALPHASET 


192 pieces 1%” high. Includes 52 CAPITALS, 
20 numerals, 120 lower case letters of heavy 
yellow board, velour backing for adhesion. 
File bin box for storage of characters teaches 
alphabetizing, use of indexes. A 9”x12” 
flannel board in each set. $2.50 per set 
Judy Alphaset #3—100 CAPITALS and numerals 3°’ 
high of heavy green board, velour backing. $3.00 
Judy Stick-o-Mat Flannel Boards and 
Alphasets are completely functional, 
and offer unlimited possibilities for cre- 
ative expression. 

For many more ideas that make 
teaching and learning a lasting, satis- 
fying experience, write for catalog: 
“Materials by Judy”. 


THE JUDY COMPANY 
310 .N. 2nd St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Every year I write a letter to my parents quoting 
people ‘of authority and in this manner try to put 
across the reading readiness program. To make the 
letter more interesting, I add a personal touch by 
talking about individual children and experiences 
we share together. 

Just as I was about to begin, as if by magic my 
superintendent handed me Janie Learns to Read! it 
is frankly the finest, most complete piece of litera- 
ture of its kind that I have ever happened to run 
across for this type of salesmanship—selling the 
readiness program—and I think I have read them 
all. ’'m sold! 

Now this year, instead of my ten-page letter, | 
will write only a note to make it more nage al and 
send it along with your very fine copy of Jani 
Learns to Read to each of my parents. 

I'm not one to be spending $9.45 myself on my 
parents without good cause, believe me! However, 
I believe this handbook is worth a good deal more 
than ten dollars to me because I am confident that 
thru its easy-to-read, cleverly-worded pages my par- 
ents will come over to my side and together we are 
bound to win. 

Congratulations and speed; you are my friend! 

Helen Ferris 
Central School 
Helena, Montana 


In your new Yearbook there is an article by Dr. 
Helen Heffernan on the subject of “The Role of 
the Teacher in Guidance” which, in our opinion, is 
well worth reprinting. We would like to have your 
permission to reprint this article in our Teacher 
Service Publications and make it available to our 
mailing list of supervisors and principals. 

George L. White, Director 
Research Service Department 
Silver Burdett Company 
New York, New York 


Thank you very much for sending me Janie Learns 
to Read. It is a wonderful little booklet and | am 
sure the readers of my Child Care column will be 
happy to hear about it. 
Mrs. Beulah France, R.N. 
180 Riverside Drive 
New York, New York 
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New... Complete... The Welch 














Rol-a-lab 





MOVABLE DEMONSTRATION TABLE * LARGE STORAGE CABINET 
* EXPERIMENTS OUTLINED STEP BY STEP IN FULLY ILLUSTRATED MANUAL 


Com the field of Ei lementary clence 


“The child .. 
it eagerly Science is in his life; society should encourage 
and support measures that will keep it there . The . . . school 
must make provision m the curriculum for this significant as- 
pect of our lives "From School Facilities for Science 
Instruction. 

To meet the increasing interest in science in the elementary 
schools, the Welch Rol-a-Lab has been dev eloped. It is a com- 
plete outfit for performing 1 38 procedures covering thirty basic 
experiments in elementary science. The Rol-a-Lab can be used 
with any textbook on the subject and will even fill the gaps left 
by some texts. 

The manual outlines the experiments in great detail, and 
many illustrations show the teacher how to set up the apparatus 
properly, A set of study questions accompanies each experi- 
ment. They are designed to increase interest, integrate the sub- 


. finds science all around him, and he follows 


ject, point out practical applications, and fill in where an appro- 
priate experiment is not practical. In some science classes, the 
instructor may not wish to perform every experiment. The 
manual is arranged so that he may choose those he desires. 

Some of the chemicals, glassware, and similar items are used 
up. Packages of these expendables are available to refill the 
table and cabinet. 

In addition to the extensive and versatile apparatus supplied 
with the Rol-a-Lab, space is provided for storage of additional 
materials. It is thus sufficiently flexible for teaching elementary 
science in the fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, or ninth grades. 

The Rol-a-Lab may be used by the inexperienced as well as 
the experienced teachers in different classrooms during different 
periods of the day. It solves storage problems for apparatus and 
provides a practical method of teaching science in crowded 
schools. 


No. 7600. Rol-a-Lab, complete, with Movable Table, Storage Cabinet, and all supplies and Apparatus except a microscope. 


$600.00 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR TO 
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What the 
Resourceful Teacher 
Needs to Know 
About Spelling 


Teachers everywhere are concerned with 
pupils’ failures, whether in spelling, arith- 
metic, or any other subject. Weakness in 
spelling may be a serious handicap, not 
only in school but throughout a person’s 
adult life. 


One way to attack this problem success- 
fully is to teach spelling along with the 
teaching of the proper use of words. When 
spelling is taught in its proper medium, as 
a part of growth in understanding of words 
in reading, writing, and speaking, it be- 
comes a valid, interesting learning process 
for pupils. 


WORD POWER THROUGH SPELL- 
ING, for grades 2 through 8, is a program 
that relates spelling to the needs of pupils 
and to all of the language arts. Pupils learn 
the meanings of words, the derived forms 
of words, and the relation between sounds 
and their spelling. They learn about lan- 
guage, not in a general way, but by having 
their different needs pinpointed through a 
program that assures the chance for indi- 
vidual study. 


SILVER BURDETT is proud that so 
many resourceful teachers have found that 
WORD POWER THROUGH SPELLING 
helps their pupils to succeed in spelling. 


Siher Burdett 





45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Chicago e Dallas e San Francisco 











Authors and Artists 


A class of fifth-graders in Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, is responsible for “Dear Parents and Friends,” 
the lead article in this issue. The group is from 
the Campus School at Western Michigan Col- 
lege, and their letter was sent to us by Mrs. Bea- 
rricE F, Cuarr, Supervisor of Fifth Grade at the 
Campus School. 


“The Yardstick is the Child” was contributed 
by Victoria SMITH, Discussion Leader, Board of 
Education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


“Parents Help With Evaluation” was sent in 
by Lorraine AppELsTon, Principal, Public School 
No. 89, Queens, New York. 


“We Looked at Our Schools” was contributed 
by FLoreNce Burorp, Principal, Clark Elemen- 
tary School, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


“What Parents See” came from Davin J. Sump- 
son, Principal, Thomas Holme Public School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


“Cracker Barrel—Part II” is the second in a 
series from Tenafly, New Jersey. It was pro- 
vided by Wittarp L. Smirn, Principal, Walter 
Stillman School. 


“McGuffey’s Readers and Modern Books” is a 
reprint of an article written by F. M. Grece for 
The Nebraska Education News. You will find 
more information about Dr. Gregg in the note 
which accompanies his article. 


Mrs. MarGaret EFRAEMSON, a member of the 
Editorial Advisory Board and Principal of the 
Walton School in Philadelphia, replaces Mrs. 
Roberta Barnes as book review editor for THE 
NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL this year. 


Contributors to “Design for Better Service” 
and “We Do It This Way” are identified on the 
pages on which these features appear. 
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The vear has come to an end. June crept up on 
us before we had a chance to realize it. We would 
like you to join us in looking back at what we 
have done this year and in looking ahead to sixth 
grade. Since all of you have taken part in some 
of our activities this year, we want you to share 
this with us. Before we begin, may we tell you a 
little about ourselves? We are the fifth- graders, 
32 of us. What is a fifth-grader? 

Fifth-graders come in assorted sizes, weights 
and colors. They may be either boys or girls, 
They are likely to be found scuffing, or shouting, 
or running. They are often full of confusion, 
giggles, w hispers, ‘endless questions and many new 
ideas. A fifth-grader is between the ages of ten 
and eleven. A fifth-grader is a person w ho is al- 
most grown up, and, in many ways, is very much 
like a child. A fifth- grader gets many new ideas 
and starts many new ‘things. 

A fifth-grader has many problems. Each one of 
us may have different problems. It could be “Will 
I get a good score in spelling this week?” “Will I 
ever finish the outline for my social studies re- 
port?” or “I wish arithmetic would never come. 
I just can’t catch on to those fractions.” There 
are other worries, too, not connected with school 
subjects, like: “I wish they would stop teasing 
me about that girl,” or “Am I liked by the other 
children?” or “I wish I could stay up until 9: 30; 
all the other kids do.” Yes, these are some of the 
problems of our age, but, fortunately, we find 
that they all work out somehow. 

There are other w ays of telling a fifth-grader, 
too. One of the surest ways of identifying him is 
by his desk. It will be messy! There you may find 
such a wide assortment of treasures as airplanes, 
jewelry, billfolds, pretty stones, a w ad of putty, 
bobby pins, comic books, PTA notices that 
should have gone home long ago, a birthday 
gift you forgot to deliver, an overdue library 
book, a stale peanut butter sandwich, a potato 
chip sack, an apple core, a notebook that used to 
be neat and new, a few textbooks, but rarely, 
rarely, a decent pencil or eraser or clean sheet 
of paper or a pair of scissors. (What ever hap- 
pened to those scissors I had in September? ) 
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Epitor’s Note: This end-of-the year report 
to their parents was composed by a class of 
fifth-graders in Kalamazoo, Michigan, and 
incorporates the ideas expressed in 26 indi- 
vidual letters. It has many values: 1) it is a 
graphic presentation of what schools are 
doing for children, as seen by children 
themselves; 2) it is a useful and revealing 
record of how modern technics can be put 
into practice; 3) it suggests an interesting 
and effective way of reporting to parents. 
How the composite letter was developed 
and used in strengthening good home and 
school relationships is told on p. 41 in our 
feature, “Design for Better Service.” 











If you think this mess is bad, we took a peek 
at the teacher’s desk and she has almost as exciting 
an assortment as we have! 

A fifth-grader is allergic to work, especially 
when it involves written work. We moan and 
groan at the thought of writing a summary or 
writing sentences with new spelling words, or 
writing a letter—but when we really get down to 
it, we honestly don’t mind. A fifth- -grader can 
work hard -when necessary, and we have—we 
have! 

As we think about what we have done this 
vear, we feel proud of ourselves. We have learned 
many new things. Best of all, we have learned 
how to work together. 

In social studies, we have traveled in all direc- 
tions across the United States and Canada, learn- 
ing about the land, the people and how they live 
and work, and how the different sections of the 








country are interdependent. We briefly reviewed 
the history of our country and how people came 
here from many different countries and united to 
forma democracy . We used many different books 
to help us understand about living in a democ- 
racy. We found out that people in a democracy 
must learn how to enjoy their freedom. They 
must learn how to decide i important questions for 
themselves. When they disagree, they must listen 
to all points of view and choose the ones they 
consider right. They must let the other fellow 
have his own opinion whether they agree with 
him or not. It is a great responsibility to live in a 
democracy. We talked this over one day and de- 
cided that for ev ery right we have, we ‘also have 
an equal responsibility. ‘Tf you don’t take your re- 
sponsibility, then someone else must do it for you, 
and that is not fair. This is true ev erywhere, not 
just in school. 

Some of you remember the assembly when we 
held a model town meeting that show ed how ma- 
jority rule works in a democracy. Democracy i 
not easy and it takes a lot of practice. We hold 
our own class meetings and elect our room offi- 
cers. Our school also has elected officers in its 
student council. All of this gives us practice in 
living democratically so that we will know how 
to be good citizens when we grow up. 

We have many different ways of w orking in 
social studies. Sometimes we divide into small 
groups; other times we work as a whole class. Be- 
fore we begin a topic, we talk about why we are 
going to study it and what we want to find out. 
We hold discussions, we give reports, we write 
stories. We learned how to make outlines. We 
learned how to use many different sources of in- 
formation and how to look for the most impor- 
tant fact. We always tried to use a few different 
books so we could get many new facts and ideas. 
Sometimes books do not agree and we have to 
make decisions based on the facts we find. 

Many people helped us in social studies. Many 
of you shared your slides and films taken on trips. 
Some of you came to school and explained your 
pictures as you showed them. It is almost like 
making the trip yourself when you see a good 
film. We have traveled to many places this year 
by using films, slides, and pictures in the opaque 
projector. Whenever possible, we made trips our- 
selves to really get first-hand information. 


8 . 


The Sutherland Paper Company welcomed us 
and helped us with the many questions we had 
about the paper industry. They made us see how 
dependent we are on our neighbor, Canada, for 
the raw materials needed for paper board, and 
how dependent other parts of the United States 
and some foreign countries are on Kalamazoo for 
paper products. We also found out that about 
3000 people from Kalamazoo and nearby com- 
munities work for this one company. 

During Brotherhood Week we had many ques- 
tions about different religions and what people 
believe. After using the book “One God,” we 
went out to visit the synagogue and the Greek 
Orthodox Church. David and Sandy arranged 
these trips for us and we were most welcome in 
both places. We were invited to attend service at 
either place whenever we wished to. The rabbi 
showed us thru the synagogue. It is a lovely place. 
He explained the many different symbols, the 
stained glass windows and the basic Hebrew be- 
liefs. He let us go up to the ark and look at the 
holy scrolls. The Greek Orthodox Church was 
equally beautiful. There were pictures of the 
Christian Saints on the walls. There was a very 
holy room at the back of the altar where only 
young boys may enter. The services are con- 
ducted in Greek. Some of you came along with 
us on these trips. You were alw ays ready to drive 
and we certainly appreciated it. 

All of you heard us talk of camp. We hardly 
talked of anything else most of the year. It is fun 
to have something super-special to look forward 
to and plan for. It took a long time to get ready 
to go to camp. First we had to earn money. We 
don’t have to go into detail about that because 
you were all in on some project or other that we 
did to earn money. (You also know that all we 
did was done with the sixth-graders. ) Remember 
when you helped deliver holly orders at Christ- 
mas time? When you made candy to sell at candy 
sales? When you collected and sold waste paper? 
When you came out one Friday night to an all- 
star show—our talent show—where if you didn’t 
get your ticket in advance, you ended up with 
standing room only? Remember when some of 
you ventured out that snowy, blizzard-like night 
in March to buy white elephants at the silent auc- 
tion? We remember because we kept very careful 
count of every penny so as to be sure we reached 
our goal, 
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Did vou all know that we had a school bank to 
help us each save money toward camp? Mr. Ma- 
honey, Jane’s father, got us some real bank books 
from a bank downtown. We had tellers and 
banked each Monday morning. Of course, the 
person W ho really had all the work of keeping 
accounts straight was Mrs. Jarman, because she 
took care of the deposits we made each week. To 
her, we owe a vote of thanks for all the bookkeep- 
ing and typing she had to do to get us to camp. 
When each of us had $4.75 in our bank books, we 
earned a pair of wings to wear to camp. Why 
wings you say? 

Well, aviation. “F ifty Years of Powered Flight” 
was our theme for the work at camp. You have 
seen our camp books so you know the details of 
our program and plans. You also know that we 
never could have had such elegant camp books if 
it weren't for Mr. Mahoney who gave his pre- 
cious time and materials to do this for us. Before 
Wwe went to camp, we spent about a month on a 
study of aviation. We had so many questions 
about aviation that we just didn’t know where to 
begin. After several planning sessions, we finally 
listed all our questions. One morning we had the 
whole front of the room covered with large sheets 
of newsprint full of things we wanted to know. 
The next job was to organize into working 
groups. We then divided into committees and 
classified our questions under these headings: air- 
craft, air-terminals, airways, airlines, history of 
aviation, and aviation and peace. Our work in 
science was closely connected with aviation and 
we will tell you more about that a little later. 

Some of the highlights of camp were the many 
plays done for “This Is Your Flight.” In this man- 
ner, we presented the history of aviation. Fifth- 
graders were os. poses for four plays, and sixth- 
graders did four plays. Every fifth- and sixth- 
grader had a chance to act in at least one of these. 
All the plays were written, produced, and acted 
by the children. Other highlights were the speak- 
ers we had, the nature hike, the style show with 


_ the boys as models, and the skit the teachers did 
- one night. Were they ever funny! Of course, the 


food at camp was something to remember. The 
cooks made the best fried chicken, biscuits and 
cakes! We also celebrated Jane’s birthday at 
camp. 

Many of us felt that the event we would 
remember forever was Mr. Moore’s talk. Dr. 
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Giachino, Jean Ann’s father, arranged for his 
coming. Mr. Victor Moore is the educational 
director for Trans World Airlines. He travels as 
much as 4000 miles a week—all of it by plane. He 
spends the summers working in the western hemi- 
sphere and the winters working in the eastern 
hemisphere. He is truly a world citizen. = 
are some of the ideas he left with us: 1. In a 
world of air transportation, the only ae to live 
in peace is thru cooperation. 2. Air transportation 
has made nations interdependent. 3. Airplane 
travel has made it easy to visit other nations. By 
learning to know other people, we can have bet- 
ter understanding of each other. 4. We are not 
the only country in the world that is making 
rapid scientific advances. 5. Americans need to 
watch their manners when they travel abroad, as 
there are some places in the world where Ameri- 
cans are not very well liked. 6. It is important to 
learn a foreign language so that we can better 
deal with other nations. Many other countries 
are teaching their children how to speak English. 

After Mr. Moore’s morning talk, we still had 
so much we wanted to ask him that he said he 
would speak to us informally in the afternoon. 
About half of us gave up our free-play period 
that afternoon to sit around the fireplace and 
chat with Mr. Moore. We recently had a letter 
from him in which he said some very compli- 
mentary things about the fifth- and sixth-graders 
from the Campus School. We are very proud. 

We listed our purposes for going to camp. 
When we came back to school we evaluated our 
trip. We agreed that we accomplished what we 
set out to do. We spent three days in our little 
camp community of 58 fifth- and sixth-graders. 
We learned many things we could not have 
learned as well in our school room. We made 
new friends among the sixth-graders. We found 
out that our teachers like to have fun as much as 
we do. We think we behaved well at camp. As 
one girl said, “Nobody expected us to be angels.” 
What we liked least of all was stripping our beds 
and packing to come home. 

As a class we always were good readers, but 
we think we are even better now. Just reading 
words doesn’t make a good reader. You have to 
know what you are reading about and you must 
think about what you nme Are you getting the 
true facts from what you read, or is it just what 
that particular author thinks? This is important 
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» know, especially when you read about the 
news. We take a little time each morning to dis- 
cuss what some of us have read in the newspapers. 
Sometimes we have very little to say but many 
times we get into some good discussions. The 
news items that called for most discussion this 
year were: the right of 18-year-olds to vote, the 
McC arthy investigations, the disagreements be- 
tween McCarthy ‘and Edward R. Murrow, the 
St. Lawrence Seaway projects, the shooting in 
the Capitol, and the Supreme Court decision on 
segregation. 

We read many, many library books. We tried 
to vary our reading as much as possible. For 
awhile we were mystery mad and some of these 
books were not really well written. We finally 
made a rule—no more book reports on Ellen 
Drew! Once Time Magazine had an article on 
how these books were written by an author fac- 
tory and then we realized that they weren’t 
really good literature. Miss Lowrie, our librarian, 
helps us choose books that are exciting and well 
written. We keep her busy and increase the cir- 
culation of her library. Many of us spend noon 
hours in the library brow sing or listening to rec- 
ords. When some of us are not here at the end of 
noon hour, our teacher sends to the library to 
invite us down! 

We vn a record of our weekly spelling. 
We called it “Flying High in Spelling.” Most 
weeks we pol at a fairly high altitude but some 
weeks we would suddenly take a nose dive. We 
think we discovered a way to make spelling 
words stick for a long time. Miss Rampoldt, one 
of our student teachers, had us write our words 
two times every day. We nicknamed her “two- 
times Rampoldt.” We groaned every time she 
gave the assignment but the one or two weeks 
that we didn’t write our words, we really came 
in for a crash landing and did very poorly. You 
have to concentrate to study spelling. That’s 
hard for a busy fifth-grader, ‘but when you sit 
down to write the w ord, then you have to give it 
your full attention. In addition to the words on 
the fifth-grade list, our teacher usually tacked 
on a few extra that we missed in our written 
work. We think we all finally learned to spell 
“sincerely.” 

Arithmetic is not as hard as we make it. Our 
teacher has been trying to tell us all year that it 
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is probably the simplest subject we have because 
there are no exceptions to any rules in arithmetic. 
If you understand what you are doing, and why 
you are doing it, then it is easy. Arithmetic is 
like building a house—one step follows another. 
You have to be able to add before you can multi- 
ply, and so forth. If you miss one step, then you 
are lost. A fifth- grader soon discovers he can’t 
do long division unless he knows his multiplica- 
tion combinations. In fifth grade we reviewed 
and learned to do better what we had learned be- 
fore. We learned long division, how to multiply 
by large numbers and zeros, how to add, sub- 
tract, and multiply fractions and mixed numbers. 
We just started to learn how to read and write 
decimals. 

In science we concentrated on four units 
this year: magnets and electricity, atmosphere, 
weather, and airplanes and what makes them fly. 
When we worked on magnets, we had 10 groups, 
each group experimenting on its own and report- 
ing back to the class. One group made its own 
compass out of a needle and a cork. Another 
group made a magnetic ping pong game, using 
magnets to attract the ball, rather than paddles to 
hit it. The secret was the nail inserted into an 
old ball. One group later made an electric answer 
board on the parts of an airplane. Another group 
took a telephone apart to see the use of magnets 
there. Mr. Engels of the high school faculty came 
one day and explained about magnetic poles and 
did some experiments for us. 

We did a lot of work on weather in our avia- 
tion unit. We made two barometers, one with 
water and one with mercury. We had a wind in- 
dicator outside our window. Peter and Johnny 
kept a very accurate check on the weather for 
one whole month. They took daily readings of 
our instruments and watched the clouds. They 
never once had to be reminded to do their job. 
Ginny and Nancy kept weather maps for us. 
Mr. Walters, who teaches a course in aviation in 
the high school, came to talk to us about weather 
and the pilot. He also taught us to read weather 
sequence reports as they come over the teletype 
to the airport. 

As for what makes planes fly—do you know? 
We do now, thanks to Mr. Russell, Sue Ann’s 
father. He came one day, armed with a wing of 4 
real plane, which he left as a souvenir, and some 
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other gadgets, and told us all about airfoils and 
air d\ namics. It all seemed very simple after he 
explained it. What we read in our science books 
made much more sense after his demonstrations 
and the movie we saw. Mr. Russell answered 
many questions for us, and he recommended that 
we invite Mr. Wichers to speak to us about air- 
lines. We did and again learned many things we 
couldn't find in our books. 

Health is another part of our science work. 
We used our health books to find out about our 
bodies and how we grow. We talked about good 
grooming and the care of the skin. Mark invited 
his father, Dr. Wenner, to tell us about caring 
for our skin. Our health books came in handy 
before the audiometer testing. We found out 
about the delicate parts of the ear and how im- 
portant it is not to injure any of these parts. We 
learned recently about the endocrine glands and 
how they affect our growth and our personalities. 

A fifth grade is only one-eighth part of an ele- 
mentary school, if you count the nursery and 
kindergarten. Our school is our community and 
we need to take an active part in its w ork. We 
have two representatives on our student cotincil 
and two on our library council. We also have 
student council officers in this room. Our repre- 
sentatives have worked for the good of the whole 
school and brought back information to us. They 
also have made many contributions to the success 
of the student council. 

This year we sent many things to the school 
paper. We took an active part in the Book Fair. 
Not only did we sell books but we also gave per- 
formances of marionette shows and flannel board 
stories. We took part in all of the sharing as- 
semblies. 

Then there is music, art, and physical educa- 
tion. The art room is an interesting place with all 
kinds of interesting materials. Miss Kilroe gave 
us a wonderful opportunity to express ourselves 
with crayons, chalk, paint and clay. Some of us 
have real talent. The rest of us just like to relax 
and enjoy w orking with our hands. One of the 
art projects we liked best was block printing on 
fabrics. 

In music we learned many new songs and how 
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to read notes and do part singing. Mrs. Hackney 
was very patient with us and helped us in many 
assemblies and with our talent show. She taught 
us aviation songs to sing at camp. We are sorry 
to see her leave as we feel we just really got to 
know her. Our spring music festival was a suc- 
cess. In instrumental music, Dr. Beloof let us ex- 
plore the wind instruments. Fifth grade is the 
year to toot a horn and many of us can make 
music come out of it. 

In physical education (which we always call 
gym because it is easier to say), the boys and 
girls meet separately twice a week. Once a week 
we meet together. On the days we meet to- 
gether, we usually have dancing which is often 
painful to some of the boys. Howev er, since the 
spring weather has come, all gym classes are held 
outdoors. We will miss Miss Prychitko next year. 
Not only did she take our gym classes but she 
also made sure we had plenty to do during the 
noon hour, too. 

We are looking forward to a happy year in 
sixth grade with Miss Johnson. We feel we know 
her pretty well because we have worked with 
the sixth grade and been to camp with them. We 
worked with Miss Johnson on student council. 
She has visited our room often and talks with us 
when she sees us. We are sure she knows all of 
us by name and so we will feel at home when 
we enter her room next year. 

We are looking forward to learning about the 
United Nations and all it has accomplished. All 
the years in school, we have enjoyed the UN 
Assemblies, and now at last, we will be able to 
give one. We look forward to learning more 
about people in other nations of the world. We 
also hope we can study a foreign language next 
year..We look forward to being “safeties,” to 
taking a more active part in student council, and 
to editing some issues of the school newspaper. 
We hope we can go to camp again next year. 
Yes, we even look forward to sixth-grade arith- 
metic! It’s just a real nice feeling to know that at 
last you have reached the highest grade in ele- 
mentary school. 

Sincerely, 
Tue Fiera GRADE 


II 









The VARDSTICK 


“I had no idea there were so many things about 
our schools that we liked.” This was the most 
common reaction of parents, in eight discussion 
groups’ scattered thruout Philadelphia, who set 
out to study their expectations for their children, 
and to evaluate the schools in terms of their ex- 
pectations. Six of the eight groups have been 
meeting once a week for the past three years to 
discuss problems which they themselves set up. 
The other two groups have been operating for 
two years. For this particular study, each group 
met for two two-hour discussions. 

The — was broken down into four ques- 
tions: 1. What is your child getting from his 
school lade that you are happy about? 
2. What should he be getting that he is not? 
3. What is he getting that you are not sure of? 
4. What is he getting that you don’t want him 
to get? 

Two of the questions were handled at each 
meeting, and the questions were presented a 
week in advance. The leader requested members 
of the group to think seriously about the ques- 
tions and to discuss them around the dinner table, 
at bridge and canasta parties, with relatives, 
friends and neighbors. They did this so success- 
fully that they brought interested new members 
to the group. The leader encouraged complete 
freedom of thought and expression. She tried to 
refrain from comment and to take down their 
thoughts as expressed by the participants. (It 
should be remembered that these groups have dis- 
cussed and have had interpreted to them many 
problems dealing with philosophy of education, 
methodology, curriculum and child behavior.) 
Here then is the thinking of about two hundred 
parents on the questions which were considered. 


1 There are 24 such groups in Philadelphia under the 
direction of the Division of School Extension of the 
School District of Philadelphia. 
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VICTORIA F. SMITH 


IS the CHILD 


The Things We Like 

What is your child getting from his school 
experience that you are happy about? The num- 
ber of reactions to this question far outweighed 
reactions to the other three, and the percentage 
of agreement was highest. All eight groups were 
agreeably and pleasantly surprised at the long list 
of things they liked about our school system. 
Here are some of the ways they expressed it: 


The way children like school. It’s the beginning 
and end of everything. When my kid says, “I don’t 
think I better go to school,” I’m really worried. 

School makes children feel important—even my 
little first-grader. Her teacher is responsible. 1 know 
it! 

Children become individuals. A kindergartner said 
to his mother, “You can’t go! It’s my room, my 
teacher, my school, my desk—even the toilet is made 
just for me!” 

Our schools are willing to try anything new to 
benefit the child. 

My son disliked Day Camp but begs to go to 
school. 

It creates enthusiasm and a sense of belonging. 
My child loves school—she’s just bubbling over. 


Comments on curriculum. “School today opens 
so many vistas. The kids just blossom.” “It was 
cut and dried for us. Today there is no set pat- 
tern. They bring words and learnings from the 
outside world.” 

“Mine often says, ‘I had a wonderful time in 
school today.’ It’s not alw ays because she was 
successful either.” 

There was great enthusiasm for the various 
trips, tours and outside activities. “Some parents 
just don’t take children places, and it’s so im- 

ortant.” 

“My daughter always has so much to talk 
about.” 

These parents praised the emphasis which our 
schools are placing on democratic life in the 
classrooms and schools, plays and dramatic pro- 
ductions which encourage freedom of expression, 
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safet education with children taking part as 
guards. handwriting, music and rhythms, patriot- 
ism, and nature study. They especially appreci- 
ated the fire and retention drills which they said 
“give the children a sense of security and a lack 
of fear of the atom bomb.” 

Parents stressed the fact that education today 
is well rounded. (“Many families are so one- 
sided.” ) It includes the outside world and a va- 
riety of experiences—everyday living as well as 
culture and history. “The difficult and challeng- 
ing tasks which they deal with now are so much 
more interesting to the children.” 

There was great praise for the language arts 
program. Parents felt children were being taught 
careful pronunciation and enunciation, and, along 
with those things, poise and ease in public speak- 
ing which they felt they had missed out on. The 
“show and tell” periods were especially men- 
tioned because “they teach them to talk freely 
and encourage the shy child.” 

“It is wonderful the way children are being 
taught to read the newspapers today. I wish I 
knew how!” 

“I like the way the schools introduce and 
teach about religious holidays regardless of 
creed.” 

There was much enthusiasm for clubs, hand- 
work, and hobbies. “My boy made a screwdriver. 
I can’t believe it! He made scoops and a cookie 
cutter. It teaches them that things can be made 
as well as bought. And they learn to take turns 
with tools and machinery.” 

Strong approval was expressed for the free dis- 
cussion periods in the high schools and the sex 
education there. “Some parents still can’t ap- 
proach their children.” 

“I like the social studies program. Things are 
tied together. It makes more sense than the way I 
learned it—reciting dry facts—states bounded by 
this and that.” 

One person spoke in highest praise about a 
nutrition unit. “It really taught my daughter to 
eat. She wouldn’t touch eggs. Then they ate 
breakfast in school. Now I can’t keep enough 
eggs on hand! School did it for her. They get 
more out of school than we can do for them. If 
the teacher says it, it’s so!” 

Character education. There was almost one 
hundred percent approval of the job our schools 
are doing in teaching children to get along with 
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others. “They accept people for what they are.’ 
“When a child is sick they send cards.” ire 


help each other.” “They learn sportsmanship 
thru their games.” “They learn to take direction 
and criticism from others.” “School helps them 
to become aware of charitable organizations in 
their communities.” 

“I love the way children are encouraged to 
share religious beliefs.” “Spiritual values are 
stressed without reference to creeds.” 

Hearty appreciation was voiced for training in 
responsibility and leadership. “School made her 
get away from me. She is more on her own.’ 
“Yes, they learn to go ahead on their own. I’m 
so thankful for that. My boy can busy himself in 
a constructive way.” “School helps them to ma- 
ture. We want to keep them babies.” 

“My child was aware of responsibilities before, 
but not to the point where he would check him- 
self. This he got thru teaching.” 

Mrs. Joy-to-Any-School System said, “I think 
we ought to thank the school for anything they 
do in the way of character education. They have 
so many odds against them.” 

Habits and manners. Stress placed on habits 
and manners received high praise. Reporting on 
a school party one child ye j “T was eating with 
my mouth closed.” 

“My child said, “The teacher told me to wash 
my hands before eating.’ I only told her a thou- 
sand times!” 

“My boy said, ‘Mrs. K. said you should eat 
whole wheat bread.’ So did I—but it didn’t mean 
anything until Mrs. K. said it!” 

Methods. “Methods have improved two hun- 
dred percent. They have kept up with the times. 
They are wonderful. The children are so re- 
laxed. They are learning and enjoying it.” 

“The number stories are so interesting. They 
combine play with work. Children don’t realize 
they’re learning.” “Grouping teaches them power 
of concentration.” 

“With these newer methods, it’s easier to learn. 
Fractions were a mixed-up mess to me. They 
still are!” 

Staff. There was much give and take among 
these groups as to the quality of teaching in our 
schools. But it was generally agreed that the va- 
riety of teachers—excellent to poor—was good 
for the children because it taught them to adjust 
to different people in authority which is so neces- 
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sary to happy living. For the most part, they 
spoke of staff members with highest praise, ap- 
preciation, and affection. 

“Our children love and respect our principal. 
She always has time to stop and praise them for 
the way they look or some nice thing they do.” 
“My daughter was always afraid of the doctor. 
She went with her group to get booster shots. He 
kidded her. Now she’s not afraid anymore. She 
loves the school nurse, too.” 

“*The teacher said’ carries great weight. It has 
to be that way—right or w rong.” “They’re not 
afraid of the teacher as we were. Only ‘the bad 
child got to see the principal in my day.” 

Teachers today are more enthusiastic, have 
broader knowledge, are more interested in prob- 
lem children and in letting parents know, are 
more human and so understanding. “My little 
boy is so nervous. He can’t keep still. He gets it 
from me. In correcting him the teacher called 
him to her and put her arm around him. He was 
so thrilled! He’s trying hard now and he’s so 
much better.” 

Home and school. Strong and concerted ap- 
proval was expressed for the increasingly close 
relationships of parents and teachers thru the 
Home and School Associations.” “Parents are en- 
couraged to come to school and are more wel- 
come than ever before. Parents know more about 
schools. The children urge us to go.” 

“Yes, I found out just the other day that there 
was a PTA in my day but I never heard of it 
then. The kids beg you to come today whether 
they're having trouble or not.’ 

These special services came in for profuse 
praise: regular physical examinations, speech cor- 
rection, banking, stamp selling, counseling, films, 
radio, TV, providing milk for young children at 
reduced prices, reading adjustment, remedial 
classes, orthogenic backward classes, orthogenic 
disciplinary classes, scout troops, cooking, sew- 
ing, home-bound classes and discussion groups 
for parents. Most of the parents in these groups 
had visited our school for crippled children, 
school for visual handicapped, school for the 
deaf and hard of hearing, nutrition and heart 
classes, school for delinquent boys, and Wis- 


2 We have 150,000 members of the Home and School 
Council in Philadelphia today. 
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sahickon. Farm School. The most gratifying re- 
action to these trips was, “I’m proud to be a 
Philadelphian and glad, more than glad, to pay 
taxes to provide outstanding services such as these 
to the public.” 

Facilities. In only one group were there com- 
ments in praise of the physical facilities. They 
mentioned the attractive rooms with plants and 

ictures, the little cots for napping, and the 
shelves of books with titles that appeal to such a 
variety of childish interests. 


The Things We Miss 


What should the child be getting that he is not 
getting? Parents were vociferous with respect to 
homework. They felt that a school should have a 
consistent homework policy. Homework should 
be the type of work that “a child can put his 
hands on at home and not run around after.” 
They need more training in how to go after in- 
formation they are asked to get. 

Many parents expressed a desire for definite 
and uniform minimum requirements for each 
grade level and for every school, regardless of 
location. “There should be more stress on funda- 
mentals.” This was echoed in every group. 
“More drill—purposeful and meaningful.” Teach- 
ers should make the child see the importance of 
drill. Four groups stressed the need for a defi- 
nite time for handwriting. “Scholastic standards 
should be higher.” 

One woman said, “Work is work, not a game. 
They get to junior high and have a rude awaken- 
ing. There is too much playing in the elementary 
school.” 

There was a minority in several groups which 
felt that the social studies are too hazy. There is 
no conception of chronological order of history 
and location of places. “History should begin at 
the beginning.” Mrs. L. said, “Theoretically, I 
am for the social studies. But not according to 
what my child is getting—unimportant detail, 
misrepresentation and incorrect facts from chil- 
dren’s reports, and wholesale copying of meat- 
ingless facts from books. Nine months were spent 
on China. My boy doesn’t know what the Adirom 
dacks are! This week they started Liberia. If it 
were not for the fact that he is an interested child, 
he would know very little about the United 
States, England and France.” 
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Some parents expressed a desire for a pre- 
scribed course of study in manners, more atten- 
tion to habits of cleanliness, a special library pe- 
riod. striving for understanding of all people, 
and teaching about all forms of government. 

Two groups made strong pleas tee more phy Si- 

cal education and for supervised play at recess 
and after school. 

One group expressed a desire for more voca- 
tional guidance, more direct teaching of how to 
study, ‘especially in the high schools, more writ- 
ten composition, more good literature, and a 
greater challenge in the junior and senior high 
school programs. 

Character education. One group felt that we 
need more character education. “There is too 
much cheating, probably because there is too 
much emphasis on marks and city tests plus the 
fact that they must have certain marks to get to 
college.” ‘ ‘There is too much keen competition 
in school work, and in the world for that matter 
—to the point of throat cutting.” 

There was strong objection to this last state- 
ment. “No! There is competition wherever they 
go. What we need is more stress on kindness to- 
ward each other.” 

Methods. A minority referred to our methods 
as, “Too slipshod! Everything is a game. Life is 
no game! The number stories are just contrap- 
tions. Sure, the children enjoy coming to school. 
It’s a picnic! Boy, will they get a boot when they 
go to work! Satisfactory for one is not satisfac- 
tory for another. W hen you get a job you do it 
regardless!’ 

“There should be more discipline. There is too 
much freedom. Those that take advantage set a 
bad example for others. The teacher needs re- 
spect and order to help children learn.” 

A small number asked for special attention for 
the child who is absent because of illness, more 
opportunities for the gifted child, and more su- 
pervision in the schooly ards. 

Staff. Two groups felt we should have better 
trained, healthier, and more capable teachers and 
principals who are truly interested in and know 
how to teach children. The following were men- 
tioned in one group only: 


There should be more men teachers. 
A child should be prepared for the next teacher, 
especially if she is different. 
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The strongest and best teachers should have first 
grade. 

There should be stricter dealing with incompetent 
teachers. 

The elementary, junior and senior high schools 
should work together. “One doesn’t know what the 
other is doing.” 

There should be more direct and active super- 
vision by the principal. 


Facilities. The majority expressed the need for 
more space and more play areas. There was a 
strong desire for smaller classes, more teachers, 
bigger and better schools with more adequate 
supplies and lunchroom facilities, and more and 
better books, plus more books which may be 
brought home. 


The Things We Question 


What is your child getting that you are not 
sure of? Two groups questioned the value of 
handwork which requires three pounds of flour 
and one pound of salt for making a map, or two 
quarts of boiling starch water mixed with lux 
for finger painting. 

One | group talked at length seriously question- 
ing the value of an annual dramatic production. 

“There’s not much learning going on. The chil- 
dren taking an active part are the privileged char- 
acters. Children feel unfortunate when they get 
the teacher who is in charge of the production. 
She is under such tension and often explodes 
with the children. If they want Miss X to put on 
a production like this, she shouldn’t have to teach 
a regular class, too. We realize this is an effort to 
get parents out, but does it get them into other 
worthwhile activities concerning the school? 

There was much conjecture and difference of 
opinion as to sex education. Some felt that it 
should not be delayed until junior and senior 
high but should begin in the elementary school. 
A minority felt strongly that such education is 
the job of the parents. 

There was some question as to the following: 

“Shouldn’t we have more practical courses to 
train us for living—courses such as family life, 
mating, marriage ‘and child care?” “I wonder if 
we shouldn’t place more emphasis on self-directed 
interests and activities.” 

“Perhaps religious tolerance is overdone,” said 
a few. “I’m not sure it isn’t pointing out differ- 
ences. 
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A minority was dubious about certain gym ac- 
tivities where extreme danger is involved, like 
rope climbing; student government in the ele- 
mentary school; competition in collecting for 
charities; the wide freedom of choice i ed 
teachers with respect to the curriculum. 

Character education. “Should we not strive 
for wiser guidance in behavior? Children often 
say and write what the teacher dictates or wants. 
They don’t really think this is so themselves.” 

Method. Two groups seriously questioned 
“too much individual freedom and self- -expres- 
sion. They don’t fear teachers today. Children 
like grown-ups better if they mean what they 
say.” 

“Shouldn’t more attention be given to the quiet 
shy child?” one group asked. Another questioned 
leaving children in charge of other children. 
“W on’t it make a child a squealer?” 

Staff. One group questioned the value of re- 
taining teachers “whose quality of work is way 
below par and who are apparently not emotion- 
ally fitted to teach.” 


The Things We Don’t Want 


What is your child getting that you don’t 
want him to get? “Holes in his shoes and the 
seat of his pants” as a result of rough play in the 
schoolyard! This idea was mentioned by several 
groups. A majority placed great emphasis on 
the inevitable and eternal soap words and silly 
rhymes which seem to be a part of child grow th. 
Some observed that the teacher has little or no 
control over the situation. 

Mrs. R. said, “Watch what happens to your 
daughter when she goes from elementary to 
junior high. Bang! Everything changes—lipstick, 
dress, the opposite sex. She goes haywire. Some- 
thing is wrong in this adjustment process. Some- 
thing ought to be done about it!” 

“High school students get too many big ideas 
about what the world owes them. They demand 
too much.” 

Curriculum. A majority of the groups made 
these critical comments on the subject of home- 
work: 

Too much of it in high school. “Two hours 
daily is too much. The teachers need to get to- 
gether on this.” 
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Homework which is boring. “My son got a 
list of words to break down and use in different 
forms for six solid weeks.” 

Homework as punishment. 

Unchecked homework. “Discourages children, 
and encourages bad habits. The teacher says, 
‘Hold on to them and some day I’!] collect them,’ 
but she never does.” 

Two groups voiced strong feeling against foot- 
ball and competitive sports between schools, 
“There should be more interclass games. These 
should begin in the lower grades. Let them play 
the game for the joy of it with every child tak- 
ing part.” 

Methods. Two groups objected to detentions 
as punishment. “The good have to pay for the 
bad.” 

In one group only, the following objections 
were cited: 

Certificates for perfect attendance. “Children 
worry about absence and want to go to school 
even when they are sick.” 

Too much regimentation in art. 
creativeness in children.” 

The reputation of a child follows him. Teach- 
ers are influenced by this. 


“Destroys 


In CONCLUSION 


Here you have a picture of what two hundred 
interested parents would like for their children 
from the school. The greatest percentage of 
agreement is found in what they are satisfied and 
happy about. At no time was there one hundred 
percent agreement. This is a healthy sign—de- 
mocracy in action. 

Fundamentally, people are the same in any 
business, industry or profession. They criticize 
and complain about things which confuse them 
and which they do not understand. After three 
years of work with parent discussion groups, I 
am convinced that there is no greater hope for 
the solution of our educational dilemma than 4 
well-informed, participating and interested pub- 
lic. As with most problems of any nature, dis- 
cussion will help toward solution. Some prob- 
lems can never be completely solved and are 
ever with us, but discussion will pave the way to- 
ward mutual understanding. And it is well to re- 
member that “Whether or not it is clear to you, 
no doubt the universe is unfolding as it should.” 
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LORRAINE W. ADDELSTON 


Citizens are constantly evaluating their schools. 
Their evaluation may consist of a few choice re- 
marks (ill-taken or well-taken) passed at the cor- 
ner super-market; it may consist of a few serious 
comments (complimentary or uncomplimentary ) 
made to the teacher or the principal. Such evalua- 
tion may die a-borning or it may grow to such 
proportions as to result in a feud in the Parents’ 
Club and affect the entire community. 

Lay participation in school ev aluation may be 
wholesome or unwholesome depending upon its 
true source and its real motivations. It cannot be 
stopped, because it is entirely normal for think- 
ing people to discuss the merits of a very expen- 
sive purchase. It should not be stopped, because 
catharsis is healthier than suppression. Evalua- 
tion must, therefore, be directed into construc- 
tive channels. 

It behooves educators to provide this direction 
to lay participants by giving them significant 
facts and standards in the light of which to make 
the evaluations and also by giving them opportu- 
nities for participation in evaluation in an open 
and frank situation. Educators should also pro- 
vide opportunities for and cooperation with con- 
structive action resulting from lay participation 
in evaluation. 

Inasmuch as the merits and demerits of the 
school program were a favorite topic of commu- 
nity conversation, Public School 89, Queens, was 
ready for lay participation in evaluation. The 
school program, under a new principal, had un- 
dergone significant changes for nearly two years, 
and. by the summer of 1953, these changes were 
uppermost in the minds of parents. In addition, 
both parents and teachers had long been pressing 
for changes in the report card symbols because 
it was felt that those in use were old-fashioned 
and outmoded. In view of this, the staff decided 
to combine the topic of report cards with our 
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American Education Week program, at which 
time we would discuss report symbols with par- 
ents and secure a concensus concerning the de- 
sire for change. We decided we would also give 
the parents an experience in evaluation by asking 
them to fill out report cards for the school after 
the new symbols had been discussed. Such an 
open discussion was in order since the theme for 
the year was “Good Schools Are Your Responsi- 
bility. ” We set up a committee of parents and 
teachers to plan the program. They organized a 
panel of three teachers and two parents who par- 
ticipated as follows: 

The committee chairman, a fourth-grade 
teacher, introduced the general problem of re- 
port card symbols and their meanings. She called 
the attention of the 375 parents to the mimeo- 
graphed program which had been distributed. On 
the cover this challenge appeared: 


After you have taken part in our Parent-Teacher 
Forum, please remove the last page of this booklet 
and rate us fairly and honestly. Use the symbols and 
the care which are discussed in the program. Give 
our report card to the ushers. Thank you. 


Another teacher, from the primary grades, 
presented the aims and objectives of early child- 
hood education. She pointed out the areas in 
which the growth of the child is sound and she 
related this to evaluation of growth. She called 
the attention of the audience to the two pages of 
sample report cards contained within the pro- 
gram. These samples were borrowed from other 
school systems and differed significantly from the 
card used at our school. 

A similar presentation was made for the inter- 
mediate grades showing, in particular, that the 
children’s growth was inadequately evaluated by 
the sy mbols currently in use. These symbols 
were: S—Satisfactory; U— Unsatisfactory; J— 
Improving; and N—Needs Improvement. 
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An eighth-grade teacher, who is also the guid- 
ance counselor for our upper grades, presented 
analagous material for our seventh and eighth 
grades. In addition, she pointed out that there 
was need for improved articulation with high 
schools thru more refined ratings on record cards 
of elementary graduates. 

The chairman then summarized the teacher’s 
reports with the proposal that the school experi- 
ment with the following report card symbols: 
S°—Outstanding; S—Satisfactory; N—Needs 
Improvement, N®—Not Responding (needs the 
care of a specialist from the Bureau of Child 
Guidance or a similar agency). 

The teachers’ reports were followed by the 
statements of two parents whose children were 
of widely different ability. Both parents agreed 
that the proposed symbols were superior to the 
ones in use in that the S° would motivate the 
bright child to achieve beyond the merely satis- 
factory level and the N® would alert the par- 
ent of a retarded child to seek expert advice. 

The principal, serving as moderator, sum- 
marized the reports of the panel members. She 
called the attention of the parents to the contents 
of page 1 of the program which bore the title 
“Things You Should Know Before You Rate 
Us,” and explained each item. 

First on the page were listed “The Needs of 
Youth” as defined by the Educational Policies 
Commission. These include: salable skills, good 
health, citizenship training, the understanding of 
the importance of successful family life, con- 
sumer education, scientific know ledge and skills, 
opportunities to develop capacities, training for 
leisure, respect for others and ethical values, 
growth in rational thought and in ability to read, 
do simple arithmetic, and speak the language. 

The eight curriculum areas of the school were 
listed second for consideration: pupil participa- 
tion, health, art, music, language arts, social 
studies, science and mathematics. 

Third, the parents’ attention was called to the 
guides for reporting pupils’ progress as taken 
from THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL for 
June 1952. These are: 

The method of reporting should reflect and re- 
inforce the basic purposes of the school. 

Reporting should be a two-way process; teachers 
and parents should help one another to evaluate the 
children’s progress. 
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Children should have a share in reporting. 

Reporting should build a child’s self-confidence 
and reinforce parent-child relationships. 

Reporting to parents is at the heart of school-com- 
munity relationships. 

Sufficient time should be taken to choose a sound 
and practical plan and to learn the needed technics. 


Everybody who is directly affected by a plan 
should help make it and evaluate it and revise it. 


After this explanation of the considerations 
that must be kept in mind for sound evaluation, 
the moderator called for discussion from the 
floor. When this discussion ebbed, a vote was 
called. The 375 parents voted 10 to 1 in favor of 
the proposed change. (The next day the teachers 
voted 4 to 1 in favor of the change.) 

After results of the vote were announced, the 
principal reminded the parents that they were to 
use what they had learned during the evening in 
filling out the report card for the school. The re- 
port form listed 34 questions and criteria on 
which evaluations were to be based and asked 
that parents use the new symbols in measuring 
the school’s success in these various areas. The 
listing was divided into five main categories: 
1) the living of children at the school, 2) the 
learning of children at the school, 3) the hous- 
ing of children at the school, 4) the role of 
the parents at the school (home-school! relation- 
ships), and 5) the role of the supervisors. As a 
final question parents were asked: “Considering 
everything you know about the school, how do 
you rate the total school picture?” 

It was very interesting and revealing to w atch 
the parents as they rated the school. Some had 
difficulty in using the symbols. In many instances 
wives hid their rating from their husbands. As 
parents left the auditorium the ushers asked them 
for their reports. Some were reluctant to turn 
them in but we did receive 116 usable papers. 

The answers to the report card items wert 
submitted to statistical analysis, and the conclu- 
sions were reported to the staff in the next issue 
of the Faculty Letter and to the parents in next 
month’s Bulletin. Some of the highlights follow: 


For the total 34 questions, 85 percent of the 
answers rated the school as S (satisfactory) of 
S° (outstanding). “This is fine!” commented the 
Faculty Letter. 


THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 
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\ breakdown by grade level showed a note- 
worthy consistency from grade to grade. 








Rating k-3 4-6 7-8 
“ge * 11.6 ee ; 10.9 
S 74.8 77: 73- 
N 10.1 11.1 10.9 
U 3-3 <7 4-9 


Ratings on the condition of the building showed 
6 S°’s as compared with a normal expectation of 
18; 64 S’s as compared with an expected 4o; 16 
U’s as compared with an expected 18. “This 
seems to indicate a realistic approach,” the Letter 
said; “parents are not pleased, but they are not 
‘violent,’ either.” 

Home-school relationships received a much 
higher rating than was expected, showing that 
“Parents are definitely pleased.” There were 87 
responses indicating satisfaction, as against 28 
responses indicating dissatisfaction or need for 
improvement. The expectation was that responses 
would be about equally divided between favor- 
able and unfavorable reactions. 

The analysis for the total school picture 
showed 104 answers which rated the school 
satisfactory or outstanding as compared with an 
expected 58. Only 10 rated the school as unsatis- 
factory as compared with an expected 58. “This 
is a most gratifying evaluation,” 
ment. 

The Faculty Letter reported that there were 
no areas where the school reached or exceeded 
the expected number of U’s. “This is very grati- 
fying,” the Letter commented. “The areas in 
which we come closest to expectancy in the 
number of U’s are leisure activities and mathe- 
matics. Can we improve our club program? Can 
we improve our math program?” 

In The Bulletin of The Parents’ 
President’s Letter said: 

“. ». You are probably interested in the Re- 
port Card ( (parents) had an opportunity to fill in 
on Monday evening. The physical condition of 
the school building brought forth the highest per- 
centage of U’s, one parent commenting, ‘A com- 
mittee should be formed to go down to City 
Hall to get the windows repaired and the school 
painted.’ Such a committee (not to go to City 
Hall but to the proper department of the Board 
of Education) will be formed and we would be 


was the com- 


Club, the 
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very happy to have the parent who wrote the 
above-quoted comment volunteer for this com- 
mittee.” ... 

The Bulletin pointed out a number of tangible 
results growing out of the program in evaluation. 
They were listed as follows: 


1. We are now using the proposed symbols on our 
report cards. 

. The Parents’ Club Committee on School Improve- 
ments was organized. W orking with the principal 
and the custodian the committee surveyed the en- 
tire building, submitted an exhaustive report to 
the district superintendent and to the division of 
housing and maintenance, and succeeded in having 
an inspector check the entire building for his re- 
actions to our requests. We have been informed 
that our school is being proposed for a moderniza- 
tion program, and contracts are being let at the 
present time, 

3. Parents are more concerned now with the report 
card ratings received by their children and are 
quicker to request conferences with teachers and 
guidance counselors. 


N 


4. An in-service course in methods of teaching 


mathematics is now being given in our school on 
Tuesday afternoons. Half of our staff is registered 
in that course along with several of our parents. 
Summaries of the sessions are reported to all the 
parents in the issues of The Bulletin. Thus our 
teachers are improving in mathematics teaching, 
and our parents are learning more about the 
mathematics program. 

. We have improved our club program. Each club 
took part in a Birthday Party program of the 
Parents’ Club. Over 200 parents attended and saw 
what the clubs have been providing for their chil- 
dren. 


wm 


The Bulletin also listed some “less obvious or 
intangible results,” as follows: 


1. Our brighter children are concerned with achieve- 
ment up to ability. S is no longer ‘good enough’ 
for our best pupils. 

2. Parents are also concerned with achievement up 
to ability. Expectancy is the concept being 
stressed, rather than achievement. 

3. The high level of morale in teachers, parents and 
pupils is sensed by all who have contact with our 
school. The staff feels that the parents appreciate 
their work; the parents feel that they may ask 
questions and avoid secretive criticism because 
they have had experience with constructive criti- 
cism. 


4. Everyone in the school feels a responsibility for 


continual and constructive evaluation. 


Now, as we look ahead, our challenge is to 
continue to encourage wholesome evaluation. 
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FLORENCE BUFORD 


The in-service education program for the 
Charlottesville, Virginia, Public Schools in 195 3- 
54, was an outgrowth of the belief that educators 
need to grow continuously in the knowledge of 
their profession and that this growth best results 
from cooperative endeavor. 

In launching such a program, the first step was 
to utilize every available means of communica- 
tion between administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers in order to determine interests and needs 
of the group. 

The faculties of the individual schools in the 
City, meeting to discuss topics for in-service 
study, decided that their interests and needs could 
be met most effectively thru seeking answers 
to the following two questions: “What are we 
doing well for children?” and “What are we not 
doing well for children?” 

In order that the most appropriate plans be 
made for carrying out this program, local re- 
sources were used and a consultant from the State 
Department of Education was invited to review 
our plans and give suggestions for improvement. 

In organizing, the groups considered these 
questions: What are we trying to do? Why are 
we trying to do it? How are we going to do it? 
What steps are we going to take and in what 
order? What services, materials, and money will 
be needed? How and where will we secure these 
necessities? Who is taking what responsibility? 
Where does each person’s work begin? What kind 
of reports will be needed? Who will make these 
reports? To whom should reports be made? When 
is each task to be completed? 

With these questions in mind, the faculties of 
the individual schools met in small, grade-level 
groups to begin seeking evidences of things being 
done well and things not being done well for 
children. The discussions led to the question, 
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“How are we to determine what is good and 
what is bad?” In seeking an answer to this ques- 
tion, the group members worked closely with 
the Director of Instruction in utilizing materials 
relating to systems of values. Materials in philoso- 
phy, curriculum, administration, guidance, psy- 
chology, and human growth and development 
were used. As the group proceeded in the study, 
their understanding of what is good and what is 
poor increased. Lists were made of those things 
which they were doing well, and those things 
which they were doing poorly. These factors 
were then analyzed in terms of the best thinking 
of the participants, supported by the best think- 
ing in the field. 


Some of the Findings 

By mid-term, the faculty groups were ready 
to turn in their reports. The findings of all 
schools were then analyzed and combined in one 
list. 

The “good” side of the program was brought 
out by such statements as: 


“Fundamentals well taught.” 

“Excellent supply of supplementary reading ma- 
terials.” 

“Freedom of method and procedure within the 
classrooms.” 

“A variety of experiences.” 

“A wholesome, happy atmosphere.” 

“A feeling of freedom; a sense of happiness and 
belonging.” 

“Emphasis on good citizenship.” 


Some typical responses showing a need for 
study of existing situations with possible improve- 
ments to bring about a change in the negative 
side of the picture were as follows: 


“More free time for teachers.” 
“Lunch period too short.” 
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“Lack of relaxation time for teachers at lunch 
hour.” 

“Too short a school day.” 

“Curriculum too crowded for thoroness.” 

“Too many interruptions during day.” 
“Worrisome scheduling of special subjects.” 

“First three grades should be ungraded.” 

“Too much retardation in first and third grades.” 

“More help with maladjusted pupils.” 

“Remedial help for slow learners,” 
“Non-acceptance of children at their own level.” 

“More attention for the bright child.” 


These lists were then distributed to the facul- 
ties of the various schools for their consideration. 
This study revealed two major interests: the un- 
graded primary and the improved organization of 
the school day. 


Studying the Problems 


As a result of these findings, Superintendent 
Fendall R. Ellis called a meeting of all teachers 
for the purpose of organizing and initiating city- 
wide study of these problems. After a general 
meeting, teachers of grades one thru three met 
as a group and teachers of grades four thru seven 
met according to grades to exchange views and 
make plans for four additional meetings during 
the remaining four months of the school year. 
In the study of the two major problems of inter- 
est, the followi ing list of discussion guides was 
suggested: 


A. Ungraded Primary—Grades 1-3 


1. What is the difference between the ungraded 
primary and the grade organization now 
being used in the Charlottesville schools? 

2. What are some possible advantages in the 
ungraded primary which can’t be realized 
under the present grade organization? 

3- What type or types of pupil grouping would 
be used to place children in certain rooms? 

4. What grouping would the teacher use 
within her own room? 

5. How long would pupils remain with the 
same teacher? 

6. What criteria would be used to determine 
pupil promotion from the ungraded primary 
to the fourth grade? 

. What has been the experience of schools 
which have experimented with the ungraded 
primary? 

8. What system should be used in reporting to 

parents on pupil progress? 


~s 


B. Organization of the School Day—Grades 4-7 
1. What are the advantages and disadvantages 
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of the following ways of organizing the 

school day: 

a. Relatively short periods assigned to teach- 
ing specific subjects? 

b. Large blocks of time for teaching certain 
experience units and/or subject combina- 
tions? 

c. Combination of (a) and (b)? 

2. What do you consider to be the most effec- 
tive time allotment schedule for your grade? 

3. How can the program of special teachers be 
planned so that it will enrich the total school 
program—supplementing, not displacing or 
disrupting the work of the classroom 
teacher? 

4. Should a “special interest” period be pro- 
vided in the school day? (Membership in 
the “special interest” group would be based 
upon teacher recommendation and pupil 
choice, and the teacher would remain with 
the regular classroom group.) 

5. Do you think the curriculum for your grade 
provides for too many subjects and activi- 
ties? If so, what subjects or activities could 
be eliminated? 


In order to facilitate discussion, the teachers 
met in small groups, with each group having a 
chairman and a recorder. Study was carried on 
in this fashion thruout the year. 

The group studying the ungraded primary 
sought materials from many sources. They 
solicited information from certain school systems 
which have experimented with the use of this 
plan and invited the Director of Instruction of 
one of these divisions to serve as a consultant at 
one meeting. Local administrators and super- 
visors contributed ideas they had received on 
this subject at statewide meetings. 

The group concerned with organization of the 
school day included in its activities a survey of 
the literature in this field. Organization charts 
were analyzed and suggestions were made for 
revision of the schedule now in use. 

The last meeting of the year was held late in 
May with all groups present. This meeting was 
kept on a semi-social plane. Group reports were 
made and discussed, after which refreshments 
and entertainment were provided by the local 
schools. 

Group reports were submitted to the Superin- 
tendent who announced that they would be 
given serious study and would provide a basis 
for a program of action designed to improve in- 
struction. 
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What Happened? 


The speech made by Superintendent Ellis at 
the opening of the 1954-55 Pre-School Confer- 
ence was partly concerned with action taken dur- 
ing the summer months in light of the group re- 
ports. The interests of one group of teachers 
particularly concerned with curriculum dev elop- 
ment had settled on the problem of repetition in 
the eighth grade, especially in the field of mathe- 
matics. During the summer the School Board 
provided funds to enable members of this group 
to participate in a mathematics workshop at the 
University of Virginia in which prominent au- 
thorities in the field of mathematics served as 
consultants. One outcome of this study was a 
curriculum guide for mathematics in the seventh 
and eighth grades. 

A second group interested in curriculum de- 
velopment, especially in the teaching of English, 
worked for two weeks during the summer in a 
study of methods for improving instruction in 
this field. This group utilized the services of 
the regular supervisory staff and a specialist in the 
teaching of English from the faculty of the 
School of Education, University of Virginia. One 
effective outcome of this study was the produc- 
tion of a curriculum guide for the teaching of 
English. 

Additional action, in line with the recom- 
mendations of this study, was taken as follows: 


Teachers of special subjects, with the exception of 
instrumental music, now serve as consultants in these 
fields. They work with teachers on methods and 
technics rather than actually teaching classes for 
them. 


The schedule for instrumental music activities has 
been revised with a view to eliminating as many 
classroom interruptions as possible. 


The services of itinerant physical education teach- 
ers are no longer used. Instructors in this field have 
been employed for each elementary school. They 
also conduct a special physical education program 
from 3:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. each afternoon. 


The pupil-teacher ratio was reduced from 31.4 to 
27.5 in the elementary grades. 


Three days have been set aside during the school 
year at which time home visits and conferences may 
be conducted. 


One elementary school is experimenting with the 
“ungraded primary” this year. This school will keep 
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careful record of its progress and will report its 
findings and recommendations at the end of the year. 


Also, teachers have been encouraged to take a 
greater part in the selection of teaching materials. 
Provision has been made for committees of teach- 
ers to participate more actively in the selection 
of new textbooks to be adopted this year. 


Significant Values 


We believe that our in-service education pro- 
gram last year produced many worthwhile re- 
sults—both tangible and intangible. The actual 
school program has been improved by specific 
acts such as those mentioned above. But, other 
values, tho less tangible, should not be overlooked. 
One of the most significant outcomes of this in- 
service program was found in the way teachers 
felt toward the experiences connected with the 
study. Their comments showed that they valued 
the opportunity to work together and to become 
better acquainted with the methods and tech- 
nics being used and the working of the school 
system in general. We feel that we are a more 
closely- knit group of co-workers as a result of 
this cooperative approach. 
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“Well, what did you learn in school today?” In- 
numerable interested parents ask this question of 
their children every day. It is wholesome and 
natural for parents to be concerned with what 
the school is doing for their children. 

Changes in the behavior of children are due to 
the total effect of many factors. Among others, 
the home, the church, and the school have in- 
dividually and collectively a tremendous influ- 
ence. During the spring of 1954, a serious attempt 
was made in the Thomas Holme School to dis- 
cover, thru the eyes of the parents, those changes 
in the behavior of their children which had been 
brought about thru the elementary school. In 
addition, the parents were asked to give some of 
the evidence on which they based their judg- 
ments that the school program had brought about 
the indicated changes. 

This school has seventh and eighth grades as 
parts of its organization, but the experiment was 
confined to the parents of children now in grades 
one to six since this is the more generally ac- 
cepted range of the elementary ‘school. The 
school is relatively new; it opened its doors in 
February 1952. 

Parents of all children in grades one to six who 
had been attending the school since it opened 
were invited to be present at the meeting in 
March. No hint as to the purpose of the gather- 
ing was given in the invitation, and when the 
parents assembled none of them had any inkling 
as to the reason why the meeting had been called. 
This precaution was taken for the initial meeting 
in order to minimize the possibility of any mis- 
understanding of the experiment which might be 
caused by too much premature discussion based 
on too few facts. 

At the meeting we explained to the parents 
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that their help was needed in determining two 
things: (1) what the school has done for your 
child, and (2) how you know that your child’s 
school experience has caused these changes. 

The immediate reactions of the parents to the 
meeting and its purpose were surprise and inter- 
est. They had had no idea that they were going 
to be invited to evaluate the school’s program in 
light of changes in the behavior of their children, 
and that was a surprise. Not one of them had 
ever before been asked to share in any program 
which even remotely resembled this one, and 
that stimulated interest. 


Technics Used 


So that parents might base their judgments 
upon the same assumptions, the principal re- 
viewed with them those things which the school 
has tried to do. The parents were then invited to 
evaluate the school’s achievement in terms of 
the behavior changes they observed in their own 
children. It was suggested that parents not dis- 
cuss the subject generally in the community nor 
with their children. Evaluations were to be 
mailed back to the school or brought in person- 
ally by the parents. 

In distributing the forms, the principal ex- 
plained each of the items. Since there were no 
less than 40 questions on which parents could ex- 
press their reactions, they were told that if they 
found it impossible to cover them all they should 
fill out the ones which to them seemed most im- 
portant. 

As a further help to parents, we prepared and 
distributed a one-page letter explaining the proj- 
ect. A copy of that letter follows: 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Contributed by Victor E. Leonard, Principal, North Mianus School, Greenwich, Connecticut 


The Greenwich Public School program is de- 
vised with reference to the child—his needs, his 
interests, his abilities, his aptitudes—and it is held 
within the scope of his experience and under- 
standing. 

In our program we make wide use of the re- 
sources the town has to offer, believing 1) that 
our community has an important role in the edu- 
cation of y oung folks, and 2) that direct contact 
with community resources provides valuable 
learning experiences for children. Class trips are, 
therefore, a vital part of our school program for 
all children, beginning with kindergarteners. 

Teachers and pupils plan together for trips 
that are appropriate and take the steps that are 
necessary to make the trip a success. First of all, 
they select carefully the place to be visited. No 
trip is undertaken just for the sake of a trip; it 
must serve a legitimate purpose in the educational 
program. When a trip has been decided upon, 
the next step is to contact the place to be visited, 
make sure the visit meets with approval, and 
agree upon the most convenient time. Teachers 
and children then notify parents about the trip 
and get their approval. A special form which can 
be filled in to provide all necessary details is used 
for this purpose. 

Still another part of the preparation is plan- 
ning to meet the expenses involved. The Parent- 
Teacher Association cooperates in our trip pro- 
gram and allots funds to each class for these trips. 


Teachers meet to discuss proposed class trips. 


In addition, the youngsters are asked to pay a 
nominal fee which helps to defray cost of bus 
transportation. It also helps children to realize 
that it costs money to travel on a public vehicle! 

After preliminary arrangements have been 
made, there is much further discussion. Children 
get pointers on “trip etiquette” from the teacher, 
the principal, and the bus driver. They discuss 
safety—a major consideration in such a tr ip. They 
talk about possible safety hazards in the place 
they will visit and the precautions that should be 
observed. They discuss good safety practices for 
bus travel, and the driver demonstrates proper 
methods of entering and leaving the bus. Our 
Board of Education has insurance to cover pupils 
and staff members, and the bus company is also 
insured against accidents. But the best insurance 
against accidents is good planning, knowledge of 
safety practices, and good supervision. 

The class trips have inspired our children. 
When they return to school they discuss the 
things they have seen, and record their impres- 
sions thru drawings and various kinds of written 
compositions. Often they share these impressions 
with children in other classrooms. Important, too, 
is the fact that the interest which is aroused leads 
children to further reading and investigation. 

It has been said that “travel broadens one.” We 
are in complete accord with this idea, and believe 
that a class trip is a vital cog in the educational 
wheel. 


Pupils plan a trip with their teacher. 
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Pupils board bus for class trip under supervision of teacher and principal. 


bungsters share their class trip experiences. 


A teacher discusses bus safety with 
the principal and the bus driver. 


Children write trip story after returning to school. Pupil tells other youngsters about their trip. 
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What Parents See 


(Continued from page 23) 


THOMAS HOLME SCHOOL 
March 31, 1954 
Dear Friends, 


Your willingness to participate in this program of parental evaluation is very heartwarming. 
To do your part well, it will be necessary for you to spend some time and effort in making a care- 
ful appraisal of the changes in your child w hich have come about, in part, because of the elementary 
school program. Obviously, the values of this evaluation are enhanced to the degree to w hich 
thoughtful attention is given by the participating parents to their answers. 

It would be most helpful if you would write your replies in outline form, indicating three things 
for each item, viz., area of learning, changes I have seen, and reasons I know the changes have 
occurred. As an illustration, suppose you wanted to report on a change in the reading interests of 
your child. Your reply might read as ‘follows: 


Area of Learning Changes I have seen Reasons I know the changes have occurred 





Before my son came to the Holme School, he 
was interested in reading only comic books 
of violence. Now, he voluntarily reads books 
of adventure. 


Reading The school has broad- 
ened my child’s range 
of reading interests. 


On the forms which have been prepared for this evaluation, the various areas of learning have 
been indicated. Spaces have also been provided for you to indicate the changes you have seen and 
the reasons you know the changes have occurred. 

It goes without saying that there are many changes in a child’s behavior for which the elementary 
school is not solely responsible. For example, courtesy is taught in the home; therefore, all grow th 
in the practice of the habits of courtesy is not attributable to the school’s instructional program. Like 
so many areas of learning in the elementary school, this is a shared responsibility. The home and the 
school both have a part. As far as this appraisal program is concerned, it would be wise to confine 
consideration to those items in which the school program plays a significant role. 

To ask parents to describe in writing all of the major changes which have taken place in all of 
these areas of learning would be an imposition. No one is to answer everything about each item. 
You are encouraged, however, to tell about those changes which seem most significant to you. It is 
suggested that both parents participate in thinking about the appraisal, but that only one parent 
write the replies. It is not necessary for you to identify your reply. However, a space has been 
provided so that you may do so, if you wish. It would be helpful to know who sent in each 
questionnaire. 

Your thoughtful participation in this evaluation program will do much to help improve our 
school. Please return your answers on or before April 7th. Thank you. 


Very sincerely yours, 
DAV ID J. SIMPSON, Principal 





It was pointed out that parents must exercise 
keen judgment to distinguish between what the 
school has done and what would have happened 
anyway. Parents were also encouraged to note the 
difference between what a child knows and what 
he does. Emphasis was given to the importance 
of identifying changes which have occurred as 
a result of the school’s program. 
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Not every parent returned his evaluation. 
However, many did and the replies were over- 
whelmingly on the “approval” side. To give you 
some idea of the kind of replies which were made, 
there follows a questionnaire form (some items 
have been omitted because of space limitations) 
with a different parent’s answer for each of the 
items: 
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THOMAS HOLME SCHOOL 


Dear Friends, 
Please return these questionnaires to the school on or before April 7th. Keep these pages fastened together. 
Refer to the letter of March 31st, before answering. Thank you. 
Davip J. Simpson, Principal 








Area of Learning Changes I have seen Reasons I know the changes have occurred 

How to get Our child has made more and Where before she was content with companionship of a 

along with better friendships since attend- four-year old sibling of a different sex, she now seeks 

others ing Thomas Holme School. companions of her own age—often classmates of both 
She is more comfortable with sexes. Formerly she was shy with adults, even those 
adults other than her parents. who were family friends. 

How to work The school has taught him to He now allows himself definite time for his outside 

and to study ~° systematically plan his school work, then lessons, then TV. 


work and other home jobs. 


How to practice He has improved in the obser- He no longer darts across the street without looking 


safety habits vation of safety rules on the both ways. 
street. 
How to practice I hope the program continues She does not have to be reminded to do things such as 
good health as my daughter has shown an brushing her teeth. 
habits interest in the health problem 


at home also. 


Arithmetic He has made considerable He is able to keep score easily and quickly in all 





progress in arithmetic skills. games played at home. 

Handwriting A decided change for the When he writes something, unless he feels he has written 
better. it well he never seems to mind writing it again to make 

it neater. 

Music Never had an interest in music He is now taking instructions on a school music 
until the school encouraged it. instrument! 

Spelling My son wants to know how to When he sees a word that looks strange to him, he asks 
spell everything. how to spell it and tries to spell things he sees. 

Social Studies Has heightened appreciation of Due to Miss Dau’s wonderful sharing of her abundant 
the workers of the world, from knowledge of the world about us, our child has devel- 
insects on up!! oped a deep interest in social subjects. . . . Television 


has made her sometimes too aware of the problems of 
our world, but with understanding adults to explain and 
to love her, in school as well as home, it is all taken in 
































stride. 
Fine and The school has helped his Previously his interest was only in coloring with crayons 
Industrial Arts knowledge of art education in and paint. Now it has been advanced to include clay, 
the various forms. finger painting, sponge painting, and various paper arts. 
Speaking The school has helped him to Thru ‘Show and Tell’ he has tried to explain the 
try to express in his own words uses of various articles he takes in to show. He spends 
the uses of his own possessions. considerable time each week thinking what to take that 
will arouse the interest of other children. 
Reading Much more facility in under- Growing interest in reading other than just primers and 
standing the printed word. readers: car-cards, ads, magazines, (some of those sub- 


scribed to especially for her use). 
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He writes letters to his brother who is overseas, and | 
feel they are both interesting and nicely written. 





Written His ability to write a letter on 
Expression his own. 

Open- She can now see the viewpoints 
mindedness of others without quarreling. 


Before starting school, she’d take her brother and leave 
the group she was playing with. She now tries to follow 
the others’ way before leaving. 





My son is much more courteous 
toward his parents. 


Courtesy 


Holme School must have stressed courtesy because he 
now considers it important. Tho it has definitely been 
stressed at home, he did not feel it was so important 
until the school stressed it, too. 





Development of Introduction of new interests. 
Personal 


Interests 


Now has scientific interests that must have come from 
school work or exchange of ideas with other children at 
school. 





Respects the property and 
rights of others. 


Development of 
Respect for 


More considerate of his friends and brother. 





Others 
Good Our daughter’s understanding 
Citizenship of our land and its government 


is growing. She now recognizes 
that the government is ‘‘of, by 
and for the people.” 


When evaluating by use of the questionnaire 
technic, it is not unusual to obtain appraisals 
which do not seem to fit readily or logically in 
any standard category and are therefore expressed 
separately. In this experiment, such comments 
ranged all the way from, “The school has done 
nothing constructive in this matter at all,” and 
“T,asa parent, do not approve of the present sys- 
tem of instruction, as I do not believe it qualifies 
yg for further schooling,” to such comments 

s, “We wish to heartily commend you for your 
wa tine and success in your patient work, ” and 
“From my observations I feel my child enjoys 
going to school. Having visited the classroom a 
few times, I noticed this particular teacher made 
every effort to have the children really under- 
stand what they were being taught. All in all I 
would say I feel a good job is being done. I have 
never known of any school whose principal and 
teachers were more interested in the well-being 
of the children in their school.” 


Advantages Gained by the Study 


A study of this kind has certain obvious ad- 
vantages. It focuses the attention of the parents 
upon the changes which are taking place in their 
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She asks questions about the President, England’s 
Queen, and other people of world-wide interest. She now 
considers the rights of the children next door when she 
works and plays with them. She is beginning to grasp 
the great principle that each “right’’ is accompanied by 
a corresponding ‘‘responsibility.”’ 


children as a direct result of the school’s instruc- 
tional program. It encourages the parents to sub- 
stantiate their judgments by stating the evidences 
upon which those appraisals have been made. It 
helps to acquaint the parents with the very wide 
range of activities which are integral parts of a 
modern instructional program. It creates inter- 
est on the part of both father and mother in the 
children’s educational progress, as both parents 
are invited to react in this particular study. With 
the knowledge and insight gained by having par- 
ticipated in this experiment, parents will be in a 
better position to judge effectively the progress 
of their children. 

The general idea of this experiment might well 
be investigated by using the technic of the per- 
sonal interview. If sufficient trained personnel— 
home and school visitors, counselors, and the like 
—were available, it might be a good thing to ob- 
tain the reactions of parents in a situation in 
which they would not be required to write. 

That so many of our parents appreciate what 
the school is trying to do is very heartwarming. 

Not the least important outcome of this study is 
the fact that the teachers in the Holme School 
have been very much encouraged. The future 
looks bright. 
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How good are our schools? What are they actually 
doing for children? Where can we find the facts on 
which to base our judgments? 

Articles in this issue suggest that children them- 
selves provide the basic “facts” we need for evaluat- 
ing our schools—if we know what to look for and 
how to go about it. These articles describe several 
technics that can be used, by parents as well as by 
the school staff, to evaluate the work of the school. 
You may find these technics, or modifications of 
them, usable in your own community. 

As a further help, the questions which follow 
might serve as a discussion guide for a school-com- 
munity group interested in making an objective ap- 
praisal of the work of the school, as revealed thru 
children themselves: 


1, What are the major areas in which the school is 
working? What are the skills and abilities the 
school seeks to develop in children? For example: 
skill in the use of reading, writing, and arithmetic; 
ability to work with others; ability to think logi- 
cally and objectively; enjoyment of music and 
other art forms, etc. (For more detailed suggest- 
tions as to the objectives and the responsibilities 
of the school, see p. 30-31 of the October issue of 
Tue Nationa ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. ) 


2. What are some of the specific aspects of each of 
these major areas? For example: skill in the use of 
reading may include use of the public library, use 
of reference materials in the home, use of several 
sources to check validity of data or to get a va- 
riety of opinions. Skill in working with others 
may involve willingness to listen to other’s ideas; 
increasing ability to derive satisfaction from the 
accomplishment of the group; decreasing need for 
a recognition as a stimulus to cooperative 
effort 


3. What does a child do at home and in other out-of- 
school contacts that gives evidence of growth in 
these areas? 


4- Can the school, working with the parents, set up 


a series of items such as those listed under (2) 
which would help guide parents’ observation of 
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their children’s growth? (For some specific sug- 
gestions, turn to p. 23, 26-28.) 


. How can group discussions be used to stimulate 


objective evaluation of the school program? (For 
specific suggestions, see p. 12-22; 30-33.) 


. Could. parents, perhaps about mid-year, use the 


school’s form for reporting to parents and make 
their own evaluation of their child’s growth? 
They would be ev aluating the same items but 
would base their judgments on the things they 
observe about their child at home. Could the 
parent’s “reports” be used as a basis for a parent- 
teacher conference? 


. What are some precautions to observe in inter- 


preting and using evaluations made both by par- 
ents and staff? For example: 

Don’t be content just to get people to express 
their ideas. Note what those ideas are. Are they 
sound? Are they based on facts or on emotions? 
Do they reveal lack of information? Do they re- 
flect poor relationships between the school and 
the home? Do they offer suggestions as to the kind 
of school-community study program needed for 
better understanding? 

Don’t strive so hard for agreement or majority 
opinion that the validity and the significance of 
minority points of view are overlooked. Generali- 
zations can be stifling! 

Watch out for decisions that are based on the 
uncritical acceptance of some related idea. People 
may conclude, for instance, that children should 
have homework in elementary school because 
they are going to have it when they get to high 
school and this will prepare them for it. Such a 
decision does two things: it ignores the more 
relevant facts that should be considered in eval- 
uating the merits of homework at the elementary 
school level, and it takes for granted the desira- 
bility, or inevitability, of homework in high 
school. Doesn’t homework in high school need the 
same kind of thoughtful evaluation we should give 
to the place and purpose of homework in the ele- 
mentary school? Can we avoid tying one decision 
to another without careful consideration of what 
is involved in both cases? 
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PART II 


Each year the elementary principal has to re- 
appraise the educational program of his school. 
In planning changes for improvement, he must 
weigh those factors which contribute to or hin- 
der the change. Of these factors, parent readi- 
ness for change is one of the most decisive forces. 
The success of a program for improvement de- 
pends, in large measure, upon the principal’s cor- 
rect evaluation of the attitudes of parents. 

One method of discovering parent attitudes is 
thru free discussion in a study group like the 

“Cracker Barrel.” This group of from 15 to 30 
parents meets one evening each month to discuss 
problems of home and school. The topics par- 
ents choose for discussion, and the ideas they ex- 
press with reference to them, enable the princi- 
pal to discover and evaluate parent attitudes and 
interests. Thru the parent group he is also able to 
build support for the school program, to present 
facts that decrease the possibility for misunder- 
standing, to stimulate parent interest in educa- 
tion, and to become better acquainted with 
parents. 


Discussion on Home Problems 


During most of the first year, Cracker Barrel 
discussions were on home-centered problems— 
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those which are primarily the responsibility of 
parents. Members showed great interest in ex- 
changing ideas and opinions on such subjects as 
allowances, bedtime hours, children’s parties, tele- 
vision, discipline, and accepting and following 
thru with home responsibilities. These home-cen- 
tered discussions have given teachers and princi- 
pal a better understanding of the parents and 
their children. 

Some of the ideas expressed in discussing home- 
centered topics can be summarized briefly as 
follows: 


How much allowance? A survey of the par- 
ents present showed that allowances ranged from 
15 cents to one dollar per week, generally in- 
creasing with the age of the child. A determin- 
ing factor in the amount was the way in which 
the money was to be spent. Allowances were 
used for Sunday school, for savings stamps, 
Christmas clubs, bank savings, savings for sum- 
mer, milk money for school, and spending money. 
The amount of allowance was also affected by 





What are the things that concern par- 
ents? How can a knowledge of parent con- 
cerns, and parent ideas about their children 
and their learning be used as a basis for 
moving ahead to a better school program? 

The second article in the Cracker Barrel 
series deals with these two —— in a 
specific community—Tenafly, New Jersey. 
As you read the article you may find your- 
self in agreement with parent conclusions at 
some points, in disagreement or doubt at 
others. But you will probably feel, as Mr. 
Smith does, (1) that a knowledge of parent 
ideas and attitudes is basic if you hope to 
provide leadership for an improved program 
that will involve change, and (2) that free 
discussion is invaluable, both to parents and 
to the school staff, for clarifying ideas and 
identif ying problems that need attention. 
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whether or not it was supplemented. For instance, 
some parents gave their children an extra sum for 
milk money while others included this in the al- 
lowance. Irrespective of the amount, the group 
felt that all children should have spending money 
and that parents should supervise its use. 

Help about the house. Parents made a distinc- 
tion between duties and responsibilities. They 
felt that when a child accepted a responsibility 
in the home he assumed a job to handle in his 
own way. A duty they defined as an assigned 
job to be done under parent supervision. Some 
parents felt that a child should be paid for duties 
in the home while others thought he should be 
encouraged to feel that he should do his share as 
part of the family team. In discussing ways to 
help a child carry thru on a job, the group ex- 
pressed these ideas: parents should be consistent 
when dealing with a child about neglecting jobs, 
they must set a good example because a child is 
an apt imitator, ‘and they must use good judg- 
ment when asking a child to assume a job, tak- 
ing into consideration ability and maturity. 

After- school hours. Reports made by Cracker 
Barrel members showed that the average child 
was involved in three or more different activities 
outside of school each week. They included all 
types of scouting, dancing classes, sports clubs, 
and lessons in music, art, swimming, and _ horse- 
back riding. Many of the parents questioned the 
adv isability of a child’s becoming too involved in 
his free time, and decided to w vatch closely the 
activity programs of their children. 

With regard to television, all parents felt that 
after-school daylight hours were for play and 
that children should not make a habit of view ing 
TV before 5 o’clock. Some parents restricted 
their children to certain programs. The entire 
group agreed that murder mysteries, usually fa- 
ther’s fav orite, should not be viewed by children 
in primary grades. 

Bedtime hours ranged from 7:30 to 9:00 P.M., 
with age affecting the hour. For Friday and Sat- 
urday the time set was usually one hour later than 
week- day nights. 


Discussion on School Problems 
School-centered topics were selected by the 

Cracker Barrel parents to form the agenda for 

our second year of study. The topics chosen, re- 
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flecting parent interests and concerns, are sum- 
marized as follows: 


Reporting to parents. Parents agreed that con- 
ferences provide a very good method for parents 
and teachers to exchange ideas, facts, and under- 
standings about a child’s growth and progress at 
home and at school. Some parents felt, however, 
that conferences fell down in two ways: 1) not 
all parents were able or willing to participate and, 
therefore, some received no information; and 2) 
in most cases the mothers met with teachers for 
conferences and the fathers received their infor- 
mation second hand. 

In the discussion on report cards, the basis for 
marking received attention. Some participants 
felt that the card should inform the parent 
whether or not a child was working up to his 
ability; others felt that the card should show 
achievement in comparison with other children 
at a similar age and grade level. After much dis- 
cussion, the majority concluded that in the ele- 
mentary school the emphasis should be placed 
upon grow th in terms of ability. Everyone felt 
that parents should have.an opportunity to react 
to or participate in the report. Parents also felt 
that children would profit if the school combined 
conferences and report cards. 


Teaching of spelling. At the meeting on this 
subject, one of our teachers explained the new 
spelling program to the parents. A question and 
answer period followed a demonstration of our 
spelling materials. Parents had fun testing each 
other with the children’s spelling lists which are 
based on the Rinsland study. They also checked 
the lists against adult reading materials to find 
frequency levels of words used in everyday 
written communication. The results of this parent 
experimentation gave proof of the values of our 
new spelling program. This meeting was, I felt, 
one of our best because it won for the school and 
the spelling program a group of enthusiastic and 
understanding supporters. 


Teaching of reading. Modern reading methods 
were briefly outlined for the parents by two 
teachers and the principal. The parents expressed 
their satisfaction with our present reading pro- 
gram. They showed a realization that reading 
methods have changed and their questions indi- 
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cated a great deal of interest in the technics now 
used. Among these questions were: How much 
should I read to my child? Is it all right to give 
my child a word when he is stuck? Should I be 
concerned if my child reads too much? When my 
child begins to ‘read at school, how may I help? 

Grammar today. The Cracker Barrel discussion 
of grammar today was lively and interesting. It 
early became apparent that there were two 
schools of thought on almost every point, and 
the group agreed on only three generalizations: 
(1) Some grammar is taught in the elementary 
school. (2) Grammar is useful as an editorial tool. 
(3) Usage influences the rules of grammar. 

The group was divided upon the following 
points: whether there was value to the use of 
diagraming for teaching English; whether, in 
teaching good usage, there was value in formal 
grammar lessons; whether there was value to 
fixed standards for levels of usage. 


The Super-Cracker Barrel 


Gains made by members of the Cracker Barrel 
in understanding each other’s problems and prob- 
lems of the school did not go unnoticed by mem- 
bers of the program committee of the Home- 
School Association. The chairman of this com- 
mittee met with the principal and several mem- 
bers of the Cracker Barrel and together they 
worked out a discussion program for the mid- 
year meeting of the Home-School Association. 
They named this the “Super-Cracker Barrel.” 

There were three problems in organizing the 
program: (1) defining topics that would be of 
interest to parents; (2) finding a way of tying 
the program together; and (3) locating and train- 
ing leaders and recorders for each discussion 
group. 

Seven broad areas for discussion were sug- 
gested as a basic structure around which to build 
the program: discipline, citizenship education, 
character education, manners, emotional growth, 
homework, and physical education. To determine 
the areas of greatest interest and to discover any 
that might have been left out, a questionnaire was 
sent to all parents. This also helped to find spe- 
cific questions for each topic. The questionnaire 
made it possible to estimate leadership needs and 
proved helpful to group leaders by giving them 
points with which to get the discussion rolling. 
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To open the meeting and stimulate discussion, 
a short talk was given by our curriculum co- 
ordinator. The discussion groups then met in 
classrooms for about an hour. As a conclusion, 
parents reassembled to hear our curriculum co- 
ordinator give his impressions gathered from 
short visits he had made to the various groups. 

Results of the group discussions were made 
available to all parents thru a Super-Cracker Bar- 
rel Newsletter sent to them later. Recorders made 
a list of four or five points of agreement and/or 
disagreement which the groups felt were signifi- 
cant, and the principal summarized these points 
in the Newsletter. 

Finding leaders and recorders presented no 
problem. Members of the Cracker Barrel and the 
executive committee of the Home-School Asso- 
ciation volunteered to take these jobs. Many of 
the volunteers asked that help be provided to 
make their leadership more effective. Fourteen 
leadership teams were formed—two teams for 
each area of discussion—and a training session 
was held a week before the Super-Cracker Barrel 
meeting. Five members of the Cracker Barrel 
served as a planning committee for this training 
session and helped draw up leaders’ guides and 
leadership tips. With these helps, leaders felt more 
secure in assuming their responsibilities. 

What happened? The evening of the Super- 
Cracker Barrel came upon us amidst the swirling 
snows of an early February blizzard which did 
not help attendance. Nevertheless, about a hun- 
dred hardy souls were present for the discussion. 

In the area of discipline, reason versus physical 
punishment received much attention. The group 
felt that emphasis should be upon reasoning with 
a child and using physical punishment only when 
necessary. The group also stressed the necessity 
of being consistent when dealing with discipline 
problems. Two other topics discussed were: 
teaching children respect for other people's prop- 
erty, and the matter of children fighting with one 
another. 

The parents discussing citizenship education 
felt the marks of a good citizen were: ability to 
get along with others (acceptance of group rule); 
cooperation; working to the limit of one’s ca- 
pacity; acceptance of responsibility; and ability 
to make one’s own decisions—hence, ability to 
help make group decisions. 
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in the group that worked on character educa- 
tion it was generally agreed that this training be- 
gins in the home. The group took up stealing, 
social lying, and excessive tattling. They agreed 
that stealing is alw ays wrong (on elementary 
school level the emotional angle should not be 
overlooked); that social lying is not considered 
actual lying; and that excessive tattling should be 
discouraged. 

The parents discussing manners differentiated 
between manners and etiquette, stating that man- 
ners are means of expressing real respect for the 
feelings of others, and that etiquette is merely a 
technical mode of social action, sometimes a 
superficial veneer. Parents felt that manners must 
be taught at home and that teachers could only 
build upon the foundation given the child by the 
home. 

The group concerned with emotional problems 
talked about thumb-sucking, nail-biting, and 
other nervous habits resulting from tension and 
rejection of a child by his playmates. In seeking 
solutions for these problems, it was suggested that 
the parents and the teacher should work together 
thru conferences, that they capitalize upon the 
child’s strong points, thereby developing more 
self-confidence; and that they try not to let the 
child know of their concern since this might tend 
to increase his insecurity. 

The parents who discussed homework felt that 
regular assignments in the sixth grade would bet- 
ter prepare children for junior high school, and 
that the amount given should be based upon in- 
dividual needs. The group was not in agreement 
upon the value of homework as a means of keep- 
ing parents informed. 

Four reasons for a good physical education 
program were brought out by the group dis- 
cussing this subject: to improve health, to get 
children, who must later pass military exams, into 
good physical condition, to train in sportsman- 
ship, and to make the child proficient in some 
sports because of the social advantages thus at- 
tained. 


Conclusion 


The conceptions of a group of parents of our 
school community concerning the role of the 
home and the responsibilities of the school in the 
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education of youth have been outlined in this 
article. The attitudes, opinions, and ideas ex- 
pressed by the Cracker Barrel group present a 
composite picture of the parent personality of one 
community. 

In his interpretation of the data provided thru 
such discussions as those reported here, the prin- 
cipal must make use of other information that is 
available to him, and he must exercise judgment 
in drawing conclusions as to significant next steps 
for the school program. Parent opinions, recom- 
mendations, conclusions, and questions raised at 
the Cracker Barrel have been very helpful to the 
principal, the curriculum coordinator, and the su- 
perintendent in planning changes for improve- 
ment of the school. Armed with insight into 
parent readiness for change and with knowledge 
of where improvements are needed, the school 
officials are better able to bring about needed 
changes. 
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INTRODUCTION TO MAP READING 

A composite landscape, lithographed in full 
color, illustrating and naming all types of 
land forms, water formations, and cultural 
features. The glossary of 154 terms aids in 
building a geographic vocabulary. 
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Colored reduction on circular Gl0c. Write for it. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, NEA 


Candidates for Office —1955 


FOR PRESIDENT-ELECT 








Mary M. Greenlee 





Mathilda Ann Gilles—B. A. ’45, San Francisco State College; M. Ed. ’53, Univ. of Oregon 

DESP activities: Vice-pres., ’52, ’53; Execu. Comm., ’54; discussion leader, annual meet., 
"52, 53; panel partic., nat. meet., ’52, °53; speaker, prin. summer conf., ’54. 

Life mem. NEA; mem. DESP, AASA, ASCD, NSPRA, NCAWE, AAUW, Ore. Ed. 
Assn., Ore. El. Schl. Prin. Assn., Ore. Assn. of Schl. Adm.; pres. Ore. El. Schl. Prin. Assn., 
"50-52; dir. Northwest Leadership Conf., ’54; pres. Delta Chap., Delta Kappa Gamma, 
"47-49; mem. Pi Lambda Theta; mem. Advisory Board for NSPRA for Leads for EI. 
Prin.; chmn, Retire. Com., OEA, ’47-51; mem. State Advis. Com. for Coop. Prog. in Educ. 
Adm., Life Adj., Tchr. Ed. and Prof. Stand.; Dir., Northwest El. Prin. Wkshop, ’53; 
rural tchr. ’24-40; el. tchr., Salem, Ore., ’40-45; jr. h. tchr., Salem, ’45-46; elem. prin., 
Salem, since ’46. 


Mary M. Greenlee—B. A., ’30, Woman's Col., Univ. of N. C., M. A. °38 Geo. Peabody 
Col. for Tchrs. Nashville, Tenn. 

DESP activities: Vice-pres. and member-at-large, Ex. Committee °48-’54, state rep. for 
N. C., 6 yrs. regional director, 2 yrs.; prog. chmn. regional conf. ’52; served on panel, 
discussion, and committee groups, regional and natl. meets; contributed to publications; 
attended 5 summer conferences of Dept. 

Life mem. NEA, DESP of NEA, Natl. and State PTA, Delta Kappa Gamma; mem- 
ber and active in work of N. C. Ed. Assn., N. C. El. Prin. Assn., local DESP, ACEI. 
Partic. S. States Work Conference studies; workshop U. S. office of Ed., Elem. Div.; 
taught in sum. schs. for tchrs; mem. State Textbook Com. Elem. tchrs., prin., superv., 
McDowell Co., N. C.; Prin. South Elem. Sch., Mooresville, N. C. since °30. 


FOR VICE-PRESIDENT 





Grace Fitch 
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Robert N. Chenault—B. S. ’37; grad. study George Peabody College. 

DESP activities: State Rep. ’46-50; Dir. S.E. Dist. 50-53; Mem. Joint Com. Safety 
Patrol Handbook ’50; Mem. Committee to revise Constitution of Dept. ’52; Mem. Nom. 
Com. ’53; Prog. partic. annual meet. ’51-54. 

Mem. NEA, ASCD, NSSE, Tenn. Ed. Assn., MTEA; Pres. Nashville ESPA °47-48; 
Mem. Nash. Curr. Council ’54—; Pres. Tenn. Ele. Sch. Prin. Assn. ’48-50; Ed. TESPA 
Bulletin ’48-53; Mem. Exec. Com. TESPA ’50—; Mem. Tenn. Adv. Council Tea. Ed. & 
Certif. ’»51—; Mem. Tenn. Com. So, Assn. Coop. Prog. in El. Ed. ’47—; Dir. Prin. Work- 
shops: U. of Louisville, ’50; °51; U. of S. C.’51. 

Prin. Tenn. Schls. 29 yrs.; Prin. Warner Sch. Nashville, ’38—. 


Grace Fitch—B. A. ’31, MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Ill.; M. A. ’45, University of 
Ill. 

DESP activities: Ill. rep. to DESP ’50-54; mem. regional planning com. for 1952 Central 
dist. meet; mem. panel, annual meet., ’52; contributor to DESP mag., 1953, Chmn., dis- 
cussion group, annual meeting ’54. 

Mem. NEA, IEA, ASCD, DESP, Ill. El. Schl. Prin. Assn., Delta Kappa Gamma; pres. 
Ill. ESPA, ’48-50; Plan. Com. El. Section, Ill. Curric. Prog.; Advis. Com., Col. of Fd., 
Univ. of Ill.; mem. MacMurray Bd. of Trustees. 

Instr. elementary principal workshops, Northern Illinois Teachers College, summers, 
*50-"51. 

Supervising principal, Franklin Elementary School, Jacksonville, Ill. since 1940. 
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FOR MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 


Two members-at-large to be elected, each for a 
period of three years. The two persons receiv- 
ing the highest number of votes will be elected. 





ron. Gladys Carnahan—Grad. West. St. Teach. Coll; B. S. Univ. of Ore, ’42; M. A. Columbia 
bet... UU... "$4 
Activ. in connection with el. schl. prins.: Delegate St. Meet., ’50, ’53, ’54; Prog. partic. 

Ed. ’54; West. Div. ESP, Secy, 52; Vice. P., 53; Pres. 54; Ch. Prog. Com., 51; Panel partic., 
sn., 53; Ch. Nom. Com., Colo. ESP ’54; St. Bd. of Dirs., ’54-’55; Local ESP Chmn., ’51; Mem. 
ma, Handbk. Com., ’53; Safety Com., ’54. 
El. Mem. NEA, DESP, ACEI, Colo. Educ. Assn.; Grand Jct. Educ. Assn. Pres. ’52, 53; 
luc. V. Pres., 53-54; Chmn. Leg. Com., ’54; Del. NEA, ’53; Del. Colo. Del Assembly., ’5 1-52-53; 
"933 Mem. Delta Kappa Gamma. 
rin., Classrm. tchr. asst. prin., tching. prin., supv. prin., Orchard Ave. Sch., Grand Junction, 

Colo. 
ody W. George Hayward—B. S. ’30, Rutgers Univ.; M. A. ’32, Ed. D. ’40, T. C., Columbia 

; Univ. 

for DESP activities: Mem. Ybk. Com., 46-49; N. J. rep. to DESP, ’52—; group leader 
nel, ann. meet. 52; Mem. Plan. Com. College Profs. & DESP, ’53-54. 
ons; Mem. NEA, NJEA, Life mem. DESP; Pres. N. J. Elem. Prin. Assoc. ’44-45; mem. 

N. J. State Bd. of Examiners ’43—; Ch. Teachers Welfare Com., NJEA °47-50; Ch. Plan- 
em- ning Com. NJEA °46-47; Secy. N. J. Council of Ed. ’52-54. 
FL Part-time instr. Oswego S.T.C., Syracuse Univ., Queens Col., T.C. Columbia Univ., 
ive: N. Y.; Rutgers Univ., Paterson, Montclair, and Newark S. T. Colleges, N. J.; Univ. of 
eTV., Oregon; Lehigh Univ., Pa. 


Tchr., Vice Prin., Supt. & Prin., N. J. schools ’28—; now Prin. Stockton & Eastern 
Schools, East Orange, N. J. 
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lom. R. Melvin James—B. A. 42, Eastern New Mexico Univ.; M. A. ’48, West Texas State. 
DESP activities: Vice-pres. ’53, °54; discussion group reporter, annual meeting ’53; 
1-48; Chmn. Resolutions Com. ’54; N. Mex. rep. to DESP ’s50, °51; Contrib. to DESP Pubs. 
SPA Life Mem. NEA, DESP; mem. N. Mex. Ed. Assn., N. Mex. El. Adm. Assn., N. Mex. 
d. & School Masters; N. Mex. El. Adm. Assn. sec.-treas., ’43-44; vice-pres. ’49-50; pres., ’50-51; 
ork- mem. Nat'l. Sch. Pub. Rels. Assn. Plan. Com. ’53-54; Chmn., Com, for writing State 
Arith. Course of Study, N. Mex. ’s5o. 
Elem. teacher & principal in N. Mex., 18 yrs.; tchr., Eastern N. Mex. Univ., summer 
52; Supv. Prin., Elem. Schools, Portales, N. Mex. since °43. 
y of 
2 Alta C. McDaniel—B. S. E., 1949, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Ark.; M. A. 
ntra! ’53, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
dis- DESP activities: member-at-large, Executive Committee, 1954-55. 
Member NEA, DESP, Arkansas Education Association; president of elementary 
pres. ACEI. Department of Arkansas Education Association, 1940-41; pres. Arkansas Ele- 
Fd., mentary Principals’ Association, 1952-53; Member Arkansas Elementary School Council 


since 1946; Member Delta Kappa Gamma; Chairman State Membership Committee, Delta 
ners, Kappa Gamma, 1951-53. 
Elementary school teacher, 1925-28, Forrest City, Arkansas; Elementary School Prin- 
cipal, Forrest City, Arkansas, since 1928. 





Alta C. McDaniel 
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In a collection of old books that recently came 
into my hands, I found my original copy of Mc- 
Guffey’ s Fifth Reader. It was my school “reader” 
in the sixth grade, when I was ending my eleventh 
and beginning my twelfth year of age. 

That was 74 years ago. I have recently re-read 
the book and have reached some conclusions 
about the McGuffey series that are not quite in 
line with popular impressions about the books in 
these days. 

In my elementary school years I came up thru 
the whole McGuffey series. | then rarely read 
anything but the Readers, not indeed, until the 
weekly Youth’s Companion came along. 

Vividly do I recall starting in with the McGuf- 
fey Primer with its yellow paper back. On the 
inside cover pages, first and last, were the A B 
C’s, which ran like this: Ax, Box, Cat, Dog, and 
so on, each followed by a picture of its object. 

There were only two of us in the “primer 
class.” When I had read the first page, “A-x Ax, 
B-o-x Box, C-a-t Cat, D-o-g Dog, E-I-k Elk, 
F-o-x Fox, G-i-r-] Girl, H-e-n Hen, I-b-e-x Ibex, 
J-u-g Jug, K (?), L (?), M-a-n Man,” I handed 
the primer to my classmate. He started in with 
“N-u-t Nut, O-x, steer!” That was the only name 
he had ever heard for the animal. 

I now see that in the Fifth Reader a lot of em- 
phasis was placed on the proper pronunciation of 
words. This particular Reader was not compiled 
by William Holmes McGuffey but by his young- 
est brother, Alexander Hamilton McGuffey. I 
got this information from Dr. Minich’s extremely 
interesting book, McGuffey and His Readers. 

Apparently the later McGuffey was distressed 
by the horrible droning and bad pronunciation of 
the pupils who had “finished” the first four books 
of the series. He therefore made a special intro- 
ductory feature of syllabifying and diacritically 
marking all the important new words in the story 
to follow. Also, in the introduction he made a 
special feature of practice exercises in emphasis 
and inflection of words in a sentence. 

In my day our teachers did not ask us to pay 
attention to these “exercises.” So we read the 
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McGUFFEY'S READERS 
... and MODERN BOOKS 


F. M. Gregg 


Fifth Reader just as we had the earlier books of 
the series and stumblingly droned out the words 
of a sentence as if they were in a column in a 
spelling book. 

Modern teachers do not permit a child to read 
a sentence until he knows he can pronounce 
every word in it before vocalizing it. Then, too, 
children are taught to read faster than we “old- 
sters” can. 

On re-reading the Fifth Reader’s 101 stories 

“lessons,” I found I had not the slightest 

recollection of 51 of them. Here is a sample 
paragraph from Lesson XXI, entitled “Con- 
trasted Soliloquies”: 


It is true that I can measure the sun and com- 
pute the distances of the planets. I can calculate 
their periodical movements and even ascertain the 
movements by which they perform their sublime 
revolutions, but with regard to their construction, 
and the beings which inhabit them, I do not know 
more than a clown. 


Here are a few other story titles that must have 
given me a pain in the larynx, as I started to read 
them: “An End to Perfection,” “On Elocution 
and Reading,” “Decisive Integrity,” ‘“Conflagra- 
tion of an Amphitheater,” “Duty of an Ameri- 
can Orator,” “Apostrophe to the Ocean.” 





This article is reprinted from Nebraska 
Education News for February 19, 1954. Dr. 
Gregg, now retired, lives in Lynnhaven, 
Virginia. He taught biological sciences at 
Wayne, Nebraska from 1898 to 1905, was 
head of the Department of Education at 
Peru State Teachers College from i905 to 
1919, and was a professor of psychology 
and head of that department at Nebraska 
Wesleyan University from 1919 to 1938. 

He received his Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska in 1935. He was a member 
of the Nebraska House of Representatives 
in 1903-1904, and was president of the Ne- 
braska State Teachers Association from 
1917 to 1919. 
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I find that I have only fragmental memories of 
such stories as these: “Little Victories,” “The 
Spider and the Fly,” “Do Not Meddle,” “Scene 
in the Sandwich Islands,” “It Snows.” 

One can say that the stories always had one of 
two character-building objectives, namely, morals 
and religion. The stories under these topics are 
not serially assembled but are distributed miscel- 
laneously thru the book. 

Here are some titles of the moral stories: “Con- 
trol Your Temper,” “No Excellence Without 
Labor,” “The Intemperate Husband,” “The Ven- 
omous Worm,” “Effects of Gambling.” 

Here is a “verse” from one of these, “The 
Value of Time and Knowledge”: 


Knowledge is Power. It is the philosopher’s 
stone, the true secret, that turns everything it 
touches into gold. It is the scepter that gives us 
dominion over nature; the key that unlocks the 
storehouse of creation, and opens to us the treas- 
ures of the Universe.” 


Some stories that are concerned with religion 
and the Bible carry these titles: “The Righteous 
Never Forsaken,” “Consolation of Religion to 
the Poor,” “Respect for the Sabbath Rewarded,” 
“A Picture of Human Life,” “Religion, the Only 
Basis of Society,” “God’s First Temples.” 

The opening stanza from this last-named title 
reads as follows: 


“The Groves were God’s first temples. 

Ere man learned to hew the shaft and lay the 
architrave, 

And spread the roof above them; ere he framed 

The Lofty vault, to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems, in the darkling woods, 

Amid the cool and silence he knelt down 

And offered to the Mightiest, thanks, 

And supplication.” 


In all the book there was only one selection for 
which I had written a recommendation. My note 
penciled on the margin reads, “Good Peace” 
(meaning “Piece”). 

There are fragmental words or phrases here 
and there, but no comment on any other lesson. 
The title of the favored “peace” was “Capturing 
the Wild Horse.” (A good many little penciled 
drawings show up in the book, and the names of 
schoolmates are all written in.) 

In my first country-school teaching, I made 
the discov ery that the chief cause of the dreadful 
droning in the current oral reading of that time 
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was that there were no chances for reading drills 
on the overload of new words each lesson story 
imposed. Many of the new words appeared only 
once in the whole book, and these were never 
heard in conversations. 

In my second country school, when the pupils 
of the second grade had “read thru” their partly 
modernized readers, I proposed that the parents 
be asked to get another set of readers of the same 
grade level. But the parents were unwilling, so I 
provided them myself. 

The previous year’s third-reader pupils had 
come to school with new Fourth Readers. They 
had promoted themselves, for there was no 
county-school center of control. So I purchased 
for those boys a set of third-reader pamphlets, 
and started with these first. 

We spent so much time on the third-reader 
series that their fourth readers did not get fin- 
ished that school year. My hope was that the 
parents would not get new fifth readers promptly 
the next school year because their fourth readers 
were still too good to lay aside! “The boys’ last 
year’s teacher was no good!’ ; 

By way of contrast, in 1952 one of my grand- 
children in the fourth grade read 50 books dur- 
ing the school year. Her reading now is very 
much like talking. 

Today it is common practice for children to 
read at least a dozen or two story books at their 
respective grade levels. Thus they have a chance 
to become familiar with the visual appearance of 
the words common to children of their ages. 

Best of all, the stories are not “preachy,” but 
have a compelling interest for the children of 
successive grades. 

It is my deliberate conviction, after 50 years of 
teaching in public schools and college classrooms, 
that the schools of America have kept in full pace 
with the progress made in the industrial and pro- 
fessional fields of human achievement. 

The McGuffey Readers were epoch-making, 
and the “good old days” of school were tolerable 
for those who lived thru them. But today’s chil- 
dren read better material, cover many more top- 
ics, and deal more directly with the attractive re- 
alities of their everyday life. 

I am glad for the McGuffey days, but I am en- 
thusiastic about the present school opportunities 
of my grandchildren. 
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EDUCATION... 
a Community Enterprise 






Study topics for the Annual Meeting, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, March 16-19, 1955 


I. Defining The Nature and Extent of 
The School’s Responsibility 


Do school and community agree as to the nature of 
the school’s responsibility? 

Do parents and school staff agree on the basic things 
the school should do for children? What are the 
points of difference? What are the reasons for the 
differences? 

Do parents expect the school to assume responsibili- 
ties which are fundamentally parental? Which re- 
sponsibilities are “fundamentally parental”? Who 
can answer that question? 

Are the schools trying to take on more than they 
should do—or can do? How can we tell? If schools 
are attempting too much, what are the reasons for 
it and what can be done about it? 

What specific factors in a community need to be 
taken into account in determining the nature and 
extent of the school’s responsibilities? For example: 
economic level of the community; the extent of 
funds, facilities and personnel available for the 
work to be done; presence or absence of other 
community agencies to share responsibilities. 

What should be the relationship of the school to 
other agencies serving the public? (Public health 
and welfare agencies, social and civic agencies, re- 
ligious groups, etc. ) 

How would such relationships differ as community 
patterns differ? 

What are desirable technics for bringing about 
proper coordination with these agencies? What 
factors in the community determine the function 
of the school as a coordinating agency? 


2. Technics For Studying The 
Community 


What kinds of information about a community do 
teachers and administrators need in order to plan 
and to work effectively both with children and 
with adults in the community? 

What can be done to enlist community support in 
the school’s efforts to study the community? To 
help the community see such a study as a sincere 
and valid approach to a better instructional pro- 
gram? 

How can we identify and use individuals within a 
community who can be helpful in a study of com- 
munity life? What part can children play in a 
study of their community? 
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The topics listed here have been selected 
for the study groups to be held at the An- 
nual Meeting of the Department in Chicago 
on March 16-19. To accommodate par- 
ticipants, from two to four study groups 
will be organized for each topic, with lead- 
ers, consultants and recorders for each 
group. 

A number of questions that might be con- 
sidered under each of the various topics have 
been set up. This has been done for these 
reasons: 1) to suggest—not to limit-—the di- 
rection the discussions may take; 2) to give 
leaders and consultants some help in plan- 
ning for their groups; 3) to give conference 
participants information that may help them 
to choose the area of greatest interest to 
them. 








What are some of the sources of information for 


getting a good picture of a given community? 
(Official records; programs of various civic, social 
and religious groups; newspaper files; historical 
data; people in the community, etc.) 


What are some simple technics which are effective 


for studying a community but do not require 4 
lot of time or a lot of paper work? (Observation, 
informal interviews, etc. ) 


What technics can be used to identify such things 


as these: ethnic make-up of the community; 
sources of income—ways of making a living; major 
issues that have been or are of concern to the com- 
munity; programs on which the community has 
worked together cooperatively; conflicts within 
the community, and the sources or causes of con- 
flict; the individuals, the agencies, the institutions 
that exercise controls; the social, civic, and re 
ligious agencies—and the extent of community 
participation in their programs and activities; the 
factors that resist change and those that foster it 
or are favorable to it; the sources of leadership; 
nature and extent of leadership within the com 
munity. 


How can information that is collected be organized 


so that it will be usable for others? What are the 
possibilities of enlisting community help in the 
preparation of such materials? 
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3. Adapting Instruction To 
Community Needs 


What technics can be used to identify community 
needs? 

Which needs may be peculiar to a given community; 
which needs extend beyond the community? How 
can we give appropriate attention to both needs? 
What are community resources? How can infor- 
mation about resources of the community be made 
available for continuing use? 

Who should be involved in a study of community 
resources and needs? What factors within a com- 
munity will help to determine which group or 
groups should take the leadership in a study of 
community needs and resources? 

What are some significant illustrations of good cur- 
riculum adaptation to community needs? What are 
some technics that have been or are being used in 
these communities? (Sloan Foundation activities, 
for example. ) 


4. Technics For Involving The Publie 
in Planning For Better Schools 


What are some of the basic reasons for involving the 
public in planning for better schools? 

What areas lend themselves particularly well to par- 
ent participation? What are the areas, which seem 
to be largely professional, in which parents would 
not ordinarily participate? 

How can the best areas for parent or public partici- 
pation be determined? What factors within a 
given community should be taken into account in 
making these decisions? 

How can we identify and make use of the wide 
range of personnel resources in a community? For 
example, how can the different ethnic groups make 
valuable contributions to a better school program? 

What are some effective technics for initiating, and 
for maintaining, programs of parent participation? 

What are some safeguards against perpetuating a 
phase of school-community planning or activity 
after it has achieved its purpose? How can we de- 
termine when a shift should be made to some other 
phase of the program? 

What understandings, on the part of the community 
and the school staff, are necessary for good work- 
ing relationships? 

What are some illustrations of effective school-com- 
munity cooperation? 


3. Technics For Improving Communi- 
cation Between Home and School 


What purposes does good communication serve in 
relationships between home and school? 

What are the various types of communication that 
can be used? ; 

What factors should be taken into account in de- 
termining the type of communication to be used? 
For example: the purpose to be served, the pres- 
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ence or absence of language problems, personnel 
skilled in the use of the different types of com- 
munication. 

In relation to specific purposes, what are appropriate 
types of communication? For example: reporting 
to parents may involve written reports, parent- 
teacher conferences, displays of children’s work, 
children’s own evaluation of their progress. In- 
forming parents about specific school regulations 
may be accomplished thru a handbook or thru 
parent meetings. 

What kinds of communication can be used effec- 
tively in communities where language differences 
limit the use of written communication? 

How can the improvement of home-school commu- 
nication be made a cooperative activity? 

What are some illustrations of effective use of dif- 
ferent types of communication? 


6. Use of Radio. Television. The Press. 
And Other Media For Better Schools 


How can these media be used to improve the in- 
structional program—at school, and outside of 
school hours? 

What can the school and the community do to in- 
fluence the improvement of radio and television 
programs? Can criteria be set up cooperatively— 
by representatives of the communications media, 
the school, and parents—to help determine what 
constitute good programs for children? 

How can the press, radio and television be used to 
inform the public about the schools, their educa- 
tional program, their needs, their problems? 

What factors will determine which of the different 
media should be used? For example: purpose to be 
served; the “habits” of the community as to the 
use of reading, television, and radio; the nature 
of the relationships between the school and those 
who work with the different communications 
media in the community; the specific advantages 
or limitations of each type of media. 

What are some of the things that can be done by 
school people to develop and maintain good work- 
ing relationships with representatives of the press, 
radio, and television? 

What are some specific illustrations of good use of 
the radio, press, and television for 1) improving 
the instructional program, 2) developing and main- 
taining good school-community relations? 


7. Using Community Resources for the 
Improvement of Educational 
Programs 

What are some of the community resources that can 

be used for the improvement of the educational 
program? (Libraries, museums, industry, business 
establishments, etc.) How can these resources be 
identified and made known to those who can use 
them? How can the identification ard use of these 
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resources be made a cooperative project with 
school and community working together? 

How can trips into the community, by children and 
teachers, be made a valuable part of the educa- 
tional program? What can be done to help parents 
and others in the community see the value of ex- 
cursions and to enlist their support in making these 
excursions of most value? 

What are some technics that have been used effec- 
tively to get maximum value from trips—at the 
planning stage, during the trip itself, and in fol- 
low-up activities? 

What are some of the contributions that can be made 

to the educational program by business and indus- 

try? What are some of the free materials, prepared 
by business and industry, that can be used in the 
instructional program? What safeguards need to be 
observed in the selection and use of such materials? 

How might the school work with business and in- 

dustry to make such commercially-prepared mate- 

rials of most value? 


3. Technics For Effecting Needed 
Changes In The School Program 


What factors need to be taken into account in de- 
termining the changes that should be made? Who 
should participate in making decisions as to needed 
changes? 

What are some of the safeguards against attempting 
to make changes before people, in general, are 
ready for them? 

What are some technics that can be used to point up 
the need for change? 

What are some evidences of readiness for change— 
within the school staff and in the community? 

What are some technics that can be used to make 
change a cooperative process? 

What are some illustrations of good practices that 
have been or are being used to bring about needed 
changes in a school program? 


9. Developing And Maintaining Good 
Human Relationships Within 
The Community 


What factors are involved in getting people with 
varied cultural backgrounds and interests working 
together? 

How can we develop the kind of understanding and 
mutual respect that helps to avoid conflicts within 
the community? 

How can we develop appreciation for differences in 
culture and background? How can we make use 
of the variety of contributions which these dif- 
ferences offer? 

What problems are created by the heterogenous 
nature of a community—that is, the presence of 
several ethnic groups; a wide range of incomes; 
wide differences in social and cultural back- 
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grounds; mixed residential and business or indus- 

trial neighborhoods, etc.? 

What are some of the special problems of a com- 
munity in transition? For example, in transition 
from a predominantly residential to a predomi- 
nantly business or industrial neighborhood; in 
transition from a community made up of one 
ethnic group to one made up of two or more 
ethnic groups; in transition from a community in- 
habited mainly by people with school-age children 
to one inhabited by a number of middle-aged or 
elderly parents whose children have grown up and 
moved away. 

What are some effective technics for dealing with 
these various problems? How can we identify the 
pressures that create tension? How can we identify 
the points of common interest and agreement and 
use them to build good relationships? 

What are some illustrations of technics that have 

been or are being used effectively in specific com- 

munities to develop and maintain good human 
relations? 


10. Desirable Procedures For Work- 
ing With Parents New To A School 


What are some of the problems which face parents 
who are new to a school? What are the special in- 
terests of new parents? What are the differences 
between the problems and interest of parents who 
are sending children to school for the first time 
and those of parents who have moved into a dif- 
ferent school district? 

What kinds of information should the school pro- 
vide? How can this information be presented? 
(Handbooks, group conferences, etc.) 

What can be done to involve new parents in the 
school program or related activities? 

How can other parents, already familiar with the 
school, give help to the new parents? 

What can be done to make sure that the interest 
which is usually great among new parents is main- 
tained thruout their child’s school career? 

What are some specific illustrations of technics that 
have been used effectively in working with parents 
new to a school? 


Note: The study questions on these pages have been 
developed with particular reference to the annual 
meeting of the Department. We hope, however, that 
they may also prove useful as discussion leads for 
study groups in other situations. If you feel they 
would be helpful to you in planning a study program 
for parent-teacher meetings, or in planning for local 
or state meetirigs of elementary school principals, 
please feel free to use them. 
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CHILDREN REPORT TO PARENTS 


The letter published on pp. 7-11 of this issue, a 
composite of individual letters written by fifth- 
grade pupils, is an example of one way in which a 
report to parents can be developed and used to 
further good relationships between home and 
school. Here is the story of how the letter came 
to be written and how it was presented to the 
parents. 


cad * * * * 


This group letter was composed by our fifth- 
grade class of 32 children and used as a report to 
parents at the end of the school year. These children 
were asked to write letters to — teacher cover- 
ing the followi ing three points: 1. What is a fifth- 
grader? (We spent many days licen about under- 
ae ourselves at the beginning of the year.) 

. What have we accomplished this year? 3. What 
are we looking forward to in sixth grade? Twenty- 
six children completed letters and we found we had 
an excellent cov erage of what was done during the 
year. These were then combined into one letter, 
using as many of the ideas as possibly would fit into 
one coherent letter. 

After several days of rewriting, our composite let- 
ter was completed and we proceeded to discuss an 
interesting way of getting the information to our 
parents. A few children suggested that rather than 
send the letter in the mail we invite the parents to 
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school and present it in a dramatic fashion. We dis- 
cussed this further and the final decision was to have 
a tea party for parents and friends and use flannel 
board illustrations along with the oral reading of 
the letter. 

At the time of this decision, there were only ten 
more days left to the school year. We started to 
draw the illustrations at once. With much enthusi- 
asm several committees set to work and within three 
days children completed 97 illustrations, made a 
new flannel board, pasted bits of flannel on the backs 
of their pictures, assigned a part of the letter to each 
of the thirty-two students, and had two rehearsals. 
The group did beautifully on the appointed day 
and our guests felt they left with a much better 
understanding of what we had done all year. 

Mrs. Beatrice Cuait, Supervisor, 
Fifth Grade, Campus School, 
Western Michigan College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


ScHOOL BEAUTIFICATION PROJECT 


Here are some ideas put into practice by our 
PTA which we believe will be especially helpful 
to principals going into new schools. 

One of the first and most important commit- 
tees established in the PTA was the School Beau- 
tification Committee which enlisted the aid of 
fathers, mothers and children in beautifying the 
school. Its first project was to get a lawn planted. 
To start the project, the committee sent home 
with the children the following invitation: 


CALLING ALL Daps 


Are you tired of polishing Janie’s shoes? Shaking 
the dust out of Johnny’s jeans? 

We'll have to admit it; we’ve got a grand school 
building but the playground leaves a lot to be de- 
sired. The board of education is furnishing all the 
grass seed we need, now the rest is up to us. Just like 
the old-fashioned “barn raising,” if all of you will 
pitch in and help, before long Teach School will be a 
garden spot. 

So come out this Sunday at 10:00, wear your old 
clothes and bring an extra rake or shovel. It’s a fine 
way to get acquainted and to make an appreciable 
contribution to your sc hool. 


About one-fourth of the dads with children in 
school showed up for work. Mothers and grand- 
mothers helped the work crew by serving re- 
freshments during the entire day. After clearing 
the land, bringing in topsoil and preparing the 
seed bed, this cooperative crew planted 7,500 
square feet of lawn in one day. 
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For confidence and success 


in the middle grades 


THE NEW BASIC 
READING PROGRAM 


Now in use: 


THE NEW Times and Places 
(Book 4/1) 
Ready January 1: 
More Times and Places 
(Book 4/2) + Teacher's Edi- 
tion > Think-and-Do Book dil 





Coming early in 1955: 


THE NEW Days and Deeds 
(Book 5/1) 


THE NEW People and Progress 
warty, 


The New Basic Reading Program is 
a solid, sequential program designed 
to help teachers develop in all their 
pupils the basic skills and understand- 
ings children need for confident, suc- 
cessful reading in all areas of the 
curriculum; to build character through 
stories that meet children’s personal 
and social needs; to acquaint children 
with good literature; to provide leads 
to wide personal reading. 





Write for detailed information 


SCOTT, FORESMAN %=: 
AND COMPANY 


San Francisco 
New York 














Since this initial project, we have had many 
cooperative events for dads and mothers. We 
have planted close to 200 trees, planted slopes, 
built fences and installed school equipment. We 
bought the equipment thru money-making proj- 
ects which have brought in an average of nearly 
$800 per year. The school enrolment is slightly 
over 400. 

Much more than school beautification has re- 
sulted from these cooperative projects. Thru 
them we have brought a closer relationship be- 
tween parents, children and teachers; we have 
brought people together who live at opposite 
ends of the attendance area; we have awakened 
the people of the community to the possibilities 
of achievement thru group action. 

An arrangement we consider important in such 
projects is to have school personnes! working 
alongside the parents. We make a special effort 
to enlist fathers of the children who have prob- 
lems in school. We make a personal invitation to 
these fathers to do a specific job in line with their 
everyday work. This gives them a type of pride 
in the school that could not ordinarily be devel- 
oped thru conferences and meetings. 

Working at school helps Dad to participate 
more in other PTA activities as was brought out 
in our May meeting this year. The president of 
our district PTA stated that the Teach PTA has 
one of the largest groups of dads attending PTA 
meetings in the State of California. PTA is not a 
women’s organization at our school! We take 
pride in this and have had a father for president 
of the group the past two years. Never before in 
this county has a father taken this responsibility 
ina PTA. 

Work parties of this kind bring pride in 4 
school that is difficult to secure without such par- 
ticipation. In the five years of this school’s exist- 
ence, we have never had a case of burglary nor 
had a window broken maliciously. The children 
take pride in the school, feeling they are a part 
of it. We hope to maintain this good record by 
continuing to promote good will thru similar 
projects. 

WILLIAM Watson, Principal 
Teach Elementary School 
San Luis Obispo, California 
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State and Loeal 


COLORADO 


The Colorado Elementary School Principals’ 
Association has recently inaugurated a newslet- 
ter. The first copy of this interesting new publi- 
cation reached the office this fall. 


FLORIDA 


A Handbook for Florida Principals, the first 
guidebook of its kind to be developed in the state, 
was published this fall. The handbook was pre- 
pared during a summer workshop in Tallahassee. 
Principals, supervisors, and representatives from 
the Florida State Department of Education par- 
ticipated in the project. 

The State Department of Education arranged 
for participation by public school personnel, pro- 
vided consultative service, and furnished physi- 
cal facilities, materials, and supplies. Florida State 
University aided in preliminary planning and 
provided consultative services and materials. The 
Florida Education Association underwrote the 
expense for publication, and gave guidance in the 
planning stages. 

The handbook includes sections on school or- 
ganization, the school program, pupil services, 
the principal and his staff, in-service education, 
public relations, business administration and man- 
agement, auxiliary services, the school plant, re- 
source materials and consultant services. 


INDIANA 


The October issue of the Bulletin of the In- 
diana Association of Elementary School Princi- 
pals carries some helpful suggestions about the 
organization of local associations of elementary 
school principals. Included are a number of ideas 
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for different types of programs that would be of 
value to members of a local association. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan principals are taking an increasingly 
active part in the total educational program for 
their state. At its meeting last spring, the Execu- 
tive Board of the Michigan Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals recommended that the 
Department take the initiative in forming a co- 
ordinating council to be made up of representa- 
tives of all educational organizations working on 
the state level for improving education for all 
boys and girls in Michigan. 


MISSOURI 


The Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals of the Missouri State Teachers Association 
unanimously adopted the following revised form 
of the Minimum Program for Improvement of 
Administration in the Elementary Schools of 
Missouri at its annual meeting held in Columbia, 
Missouri, last spring: 


1. The schools of the state should be so organized 
that every elementary school has a full-time, prop- 
erly trained and certified supervising principal. In 
urban areas large schools should have additional ad- 
ministrative assistance. 

2. Elementary schools should be furnished ade- 
quate clerical help. 

3. Each elementary principal or supervisor should 
have some responsibilities delegated to him and 
should participate in others as follows: 

Delegated Responsibilities—(1) Program plan- 
ning and curriculum development w ithin his own 
building and within the general framework of the 
system program; (2) supervision of immediate staff; 
(3) grouping and classification of pupils. 
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Shared Responsibilities—(1) Forming _ policies 
which affect elementary education; (2) selection of 
books and supplies; (3) planning of budget; (4) se- 
lection, placement, and retention of teachers. 

4- More effective working relationships between 
the principal and other members of the supervisory 
and administrative staffs are needed. 

5. System-wide rules and regulations should be 
kept to a minimum. 

6. Members of the supervisory staff who are not 
principals should have supervisory duties only. 

7. Reasonable free time and travel expense should 
be allowed elementary principals and supervisors in 
order that they may “keep up” professionally. 

8. The administrative decisions within a building 
should be determined in a democratic manner. 


OREGON 


A Handbook for Elementary School Principals 
in Oregon was published recently by the State 
Department of Education. The presidents, execu- 
tive committees, and members of the study com- 
mittees of the Oregon Elementary Principals’ As- 
sociation had a vital'role in determining the point 
of view of the handbook. 


Material is organized under the following 
major heads: 


1. A Point of View for the Elementary School 

Principal 

Administrative Functions of the Elementary 

School Principal 

Supervisory Functions of the Elementary 

School Principal 

4. Public Relations for the Elementary School 

Principal 

Structure and Functions of the State De- 

partment of Education 

6. Professional Organizations and the Elemen- 
tary School Principal 

>. Professional Bibliography for the Elemen- 
tary School Principal 
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SOUTH CENTRAL AREA 


Elementary school principals in the South Cen- 
tral Area will hold their sixth annual convention 
in Amarillo, Texas, February 9-11, 1955. More 
than s00 educators from Arkansas, Colorado, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and 
Texas are expected to attend. 

Convention speakers include Dr. A. J. Stoddard, 
retired Superintendent of Los Angeles City 
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Schools; Dr. Kenneth McFarland, Educational 
Consultant of General Motors Corporation; and 
Dr. John Bracken, Superintendent of Schools, 
Clayton, Missouri. 


National Department 


BE SURE TO VOTE! 


In the second election by mail ballot, four 
members of the Executive Committee are to be 
selected: a president-elect, a vice-president, and 
two members-at-large. Information about candi- 
dates is included on p. 34-35 of this magazine. 

Ballots will be sent about January 1, 1955, to 
all persons who are active members of the De- 
partment as of the date ballots are mailed. Brief 
information about each candidate will be included 
with the ballot. 

The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals is your national professional association. 
Don’t miss this opportunity to exercise your 
judgment in the selection of persons who play an 
important part in shaping its policies and guid- 
ing its activities. 


ANNUAL MEETING IN CHICAGO 


Theme: 
prise” 

Study groups: From 30 to 35 study groups will 
be organized around the topics listed on pages 
38-40 in this issue. A preview of these topics and 
the questions which may be discussed in relation- 
ship to them should prove helpful to you in se- 
lecting the group with which you w ish to work. 

Speakers: At this date (remember, this issue 
goes to press in early October) three of the four 
speakers for general sessions have been selected. 
They are Dr. Stephen M. Corey, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City; Dr. E. T. McSwain, Dean, 
School of Education, Northwestern Univ ersity, 
Evanston, Illinois, and Dr. Ernest O. Melby, 
Dean, School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

Special group conferences: Presidents of ele 
mentary school principals’ associations in large 
cities; state representatives to the national De- 
partment and presidents of state associations; pr 
fessors of elementary education and elementaty 


“Education—A Community Enter- 
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schoo! principals working on ways to improve 
the program for training elementary school prin- 
cipals. Meetings for the two latter groups will be 
so arranged that they do not conflict with the 
study sessions; participants will be able to attend 
both the special group meetings and the regular 
study sessions. 

Social functions: A Wednesday night get- 
acquainted session; a dinner and dance; and time 
allowed in the schedule for state breakfasts for 
those who wish to have them. 

Commercial exhibits: For the first time, the 
Department is holding a commercial exhibit in 
connection with the annual meeting. The re- 
sponse from exhibitors has been most satisfactory. 
Already (again, remember that it’s only October 
at the time this is being written), all but 5 of the 
73 spaces originally set up have been sold. All of 
the major publishers, as well as the producers 
of various kinds of school supplies and equip- 
ment, will be represented. This excellent exhibit 
will add interest and value to our meeting, and 
ample time will be allowed in the schedule for 
those attending the meeting to visit the exhibits. 





Schedule for meeting: See the inside back cover 
of this issue for a schedule of events planned for 
the annual meeting. 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


The Editorial Advisory Board will meet in 
Washington on December 3-4 to make plans for 
next year and for the balance of the current pub- 
lication year. 

Dr. Fred Harris, Professor of Education at the 
University of Kentucky and a new member of 
the Editorial Advisory Board, has accepted a 15- 
month appointment in Egypt under the Federal 
Operations Administration. During his absence, 
Dr. Harold J. McNally of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, will serve on the Board. The 
professors we appoint to our Board have a way 
of fleeing the country. Dr. McNally was in 
Burma during one year of his previous appoint- 
ment, so it seems only fair to have him “make 
up” his time by taking over while Dr. Harris is 
away. 














A PART OF THE 
RAND MSNALLY 
SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


P. O. Box 7600 * 





Beyond Our Borders 


Nystrom 


FOR THE FIRST TIME . 


an effective “blending” of the geography 
and history of our American neighbors— 
Canada and Latin America. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME... 


a simple and clear “correlation” of the con- 
ditioning influences of geography and the 
growth of social patterns that is history. 
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EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP IN HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS. By Henry Cray Linperen. New York: 
Hermitage House. 1954. 287 p. $3.50. 


Are you an administrative leader or a dynamic 
leader? What hostility masks do followers of your 
leadership wear? Can you accept hostility as a nat- 
ural concomitant of all concentration of power and 
authority? Can you direct group members into use- 
ful creative ways of releasing hostility? Can you 
seek needed help from unofficial group leaders? Can 
you be relaxed and democratic about it all? 

If these questions prove intriguing, read “Effec- 
tive Leadership in Human Relations” for a stimulat- 
ing look at the problems of leadership. Psychologi- 
cally sound concrete examples are drawn from busi- 
ness and industry as well as from education, but the 
focus in this easily read analysis is on how to be 
simultaneously effective and considerate. 

Communication is treated as an integral part of 
all leadership activities. Ways of setting up two-way 
communication lanes are seen as important earmarks 
of fine leadership. A distinction is made between 
communicating to and communicating with. The 
latter is the preferred concept. 

“Effective Leadership in Human Relations” has a 
good grip on the dilemma of the appointed versus 
the elected leader. In either role the leader may feel 
himself to be between Scylla and Charybdis at a 
particularly frustrating moment, and yet each situa- 
tion has definite advantages which may be utilized 
with integrity by a leader who has developed good 
technics. Frustration tolerance resulting from recog- 
nition and acceptance of uncontrollable causes can 
lessen guilt feelings and improve the mental health 
of leaders. All of us play a leadership role at times 
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and a group member or follower role in other situa- 
tions. The interchangeable roles we play should tend 
to make us more analytical and helpful as we noy 
lead, now follow the leader. 

Sharing power for increased effectiveness is dis- 
cussed in the final chapters in the book. The group- 
decision method of leadership is extolled even as the 
author frankly admits difficulties inherent in the 
method. When the group decision method really 
functions, Dr. Lindgren concludes, improved human 
relations must result. “Improved human relations 
and higher morale are like a tonic. They not only 
affect the relations of people on the job or in the 
group, but they also influence their lives outside the 
group. The person,” he says “who discovers that he 
is understood, accepted, and respected in one area 
of life develops a new adequacy that helps him in his 
relationships in other areas of life.” 

The reader who comes under the spell of the 
Lindgren prescription tends to evaluate his own lead- 
ership behavior patterns as he reads. As is alw ays 
the case honest self-examination proves profitable. 


THE SLOW LEARNER IN THE AVERAGE 
CLASSROOM. By the Subcommittee on the Slow 
Learner, Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 
W. 120th St. New York 27, N. Y. Illustrated by 
Frederic Burcaw. 1954. 34 p. 


Tue NationaL ELEMENTARY Principat is featuring 
study and evaluation of our schools by citizen- -teacher 
teamwork. This pamphlet, the product of just such 
cooperation, shows one good direction study coun- 
cil work can take. 

In an appealing format, basic teaching truths are 
set forth in brief, catchy ways. In a manner more 
associated with successful commercial advertising 
technics than with educational literature, suggestions 
are given for helping the slow learner find his place 
in the classroom sun. There are very few solid lines 
of print but every word counts. 

Questions are posed and topics listed. 
them are: 


Among 


Who are the academically handicapped? 

Is it 1.Q.? 

Does the I.Q. tell all? 

Did you say pseudo-defective? 

What are the needs of the slow learner? 

What are some technics for teaching reading? 
What are some technics for teaching arithmetic? 
What to do in the teaching of Language Arts. 
Science—how he loves it. 

Social studies—his contributions. 

Our philosophy of education and reporting % 
parents. 
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What should we report? 
How do we do it? 
Conferences? 
How many? 
Flashes from here and there—teacher orienta- 
mon. 


Something significant on each topic listed above 
has been very satisfactorily said by this sub-commit- 
tee of the Metropolitan Study Council. You will like 
the fresh-as-paint approach to an ever-present school 
problem. 


AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS IN TEACHING. 
Revised Edition. By Eoc¢ar Date. New York: The 
Dryden Press. 1954. 534 p. $6.50. 


This is an authoritative text in a distinctly twen- 
tieth-century field. Edgar Dale, whose name ac- 
cording to some folk, should really be Mr. Audio- 
Visual Education, has in this basic volume succeeded 
in rethinking curriculum practice and educational 
philosophy on an A.V. plane. He indicates clearly in 


his preface that this is an enlarged, greatly changed, 
completely up-to-date volume dealing with audio- 
visual theory, materials, and classroom application of 
audio-visual method. A tall, dark, handsome book, 
easy to handle and well organized for use, it will be 
welcomed into the school reference libraries of the 
land by principals and teachers. 

Many familiar facets of an audio-visual program 
are viewed in the text. Direct experiences are con- 
trasted with contrived experiences such as the use 
of models, mock-ups, objects and specimens. Drama- 
tized experiences such as plays, puppetry, socio- 
drama, and role playing are featured along with 
demonstrations in teaching with apparatus or chalk- 
boards, and exhibits composed of school-made dis- 
plays, bulletin boards and posters. Field trips, edu- 
cational television, radio and recordings, motion 
pictures, and still pictures of various types are all 
presented as fine means of learning in the hands of a 
thoughtful teacher or administrator. 

Extra dividends include a good glossary index and 
valuable listings of study materials and sources of 
supply. 

MarGarRET EFRAEMSON 
Book Review Editor 








Blueprint for successful teaching 


Guiding Arithmetic Learning 


by John R. Clark and Laura K. Eads 





A challenging, helpful, and completely practical guide to the teaching of arithmetic in ele- 


mentary school—written to help you 


e help children grow in power to think with numbers. 


e encourage them to use methods suited to their level of maturity, and 


e stimulate them to develop initiative in solving arithmetic problems. 


GUIDING ARITHMETIC LEARNING gives full understanding of mathematical principles 
of learning in terms that can be understood by even the inexperienced teacher. At the same time 
it provides a wealth of practical suggestions for translating modern learning theory into effective 
classroom practice. It is a rich source of guidance and information for all who are concerned with 
teaching, supervision, and research in arithmetic. 304 pages. $3.50. 














Order your copy from: 
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Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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February 9-11: Conference of elementary school 
principals, South Central District. Amarillo, 
Texas. 


February 9-23: Annual convention, National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals, 
NEA. Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


February 26-March 2: Regional convention, 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, NEA. St. Louis, Missouri. 


March 6-10: Annual convention, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum 
NEA. Chicago, Illinois. 


Devele pment, 


March 12-16: Regional convention, American 
Association of School Administrators, NEA. 
Denver, Colorado. 


March 16-19: Annual meeting, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA. Chicago, 
Illinois. 


April 2-6: Regional convention, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, NEA. Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 





School, Preliminary Edition 


for Teachers 


° Supervision as Human Relations 





HELP YOUR TEACHERS 
TO HELP THEMSELVES WITH: 


¢ Teaching Arithmetic in Grades | and II 


¢ The Teaching of Foreign Languages in the Elementary 
¢ Handcrafts for Elementary Schools, A Handbook of Practical Suggestions 


¢ Child Psychology, A Dynamic Approach 


Sales Offices: New York 14 Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas ! 


Hollister and Gunderson 


Theodore Andersson 


Moore — Hamburger —Kingzett 
Leigh Peck 


John A. Bartky 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston 16 
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Anu MARCH 16-19, 1955 
> 
n for DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, NEA 
ment, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
Theme: EDUCATION—A COMMUNITY ENTERPRISE 
rican March 16 
NEA. 1:00 P.M. Registration 
9:00 P.M. Social Hour 
nt of March 17 
cago, 9:00 A.M. Opening of Exhibits 
9:30 A.M. First General Session 
11:00— Special Hour for Visiting Exhibits 
Asso- 12:00 Noon 
‘leve- 2:00— Discussion Groups 
4:00 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. Second General Session 
March 18 
— 9:30 A.M. Third General Session—Business Meeting 
2:00- Discussion Groups 
4:00 P.M. 
7:00 P.M. Dinner 
March 19 
8:00- Breakfast Groups 
" 9:30 A.M. 
10:00— Final Discussion Groups 
11:30 A.M. 
yn 2:00 P.M. Final General Session 
SPECIAL CONFERENCES FOR: 
tt Professors of elementary school administration interested in preparing elementary school 
principals 
ck Presidents of state elementary school principals’ associations and state representatives to the 
national Department 
cy Presidents of elementary school principals’ associations in large cities 
(Specific announcements about the time and place of these special conferences will be for- 
warded to those who are invited to participate.) 
y Registration and all meetings, unless otherwise specified in the program, will be at the Sherman Hotel. 
31 Registration fee: $3.00 for members of the Department; $5.00 for non-members. Each member should 
16 present his membership card at the time of registration. Programs will be distributed when participants 
register. 
Forms for hotel reservations are being mailed to members along with membership cards. Please send 





i reservation blanks directly to the Sherman Hotel. Participants should plan to arrive in Chicago not later 
than the afternoon of March 16. It is expected that the conference will adjourn by 3:30 P.M. on the 19th. 






;CIPAL , . ‘ 
For further information, write to 






Tue DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 






BECAUSE THEY READ EAGERLY, REMEMBER LONGER, KNOW MORE. 





ARE THEY YOUR STUDENTS? 


It’s a wonderful experience for everybody when 


* ‘ Py et ee A : ‘ ; 
THe Boox ‘or«Knowtfépte beéomes regular~. 


classroom equipment. 

Makes children WANT to learn. THE Book or 
KNOWLEDGE answers every question the child 
can ask . . . factually, completely, quickly. But 
putting the facts on paper is only the start of the 
job for this unique reference work. With its 
news-picture format and its fascinating narrative 
technique, it stirs the child’s curiosity, tempts 
him to read on into broader fields of knowledge. 
Suddenly he discovers the most important fact 
of all: that learning is fun. 

Reinforces the teacher’s efforts. Once learning 
becomes fun, “looking it up” becomes a fascinat- 


ing habit. Within days, teachers find students 


‘reaching for Tut Book or KNOWLEDGE at every 
“step. They find, too, that its comprehensive 


articles make superb supplementary texts, while 
its 20 volumes give them a chance to set up as 
many as 20 simultaneous study projects. 
Enriches the school curriculum. With its 7,600 
pages...its 12,700 informative pictures (many 
in full color) ... its hundreds of accurate articles 
kept modern by continuous revision . . . and its 
more than 40,000 alphabetically arranged index 
references, THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is proving 
itself a daily asset in classrooms everywhere. 
Write today for complete information on the 
latest edition of THE Book or KNOWLEDGE. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO LEARN 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 
The yp ery Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, 
0, 


The Book of Knowledge, Richards 


ical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. 





